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EDITORIAL 


Respect  for  law  is  going  down  in  the  United  States, — 
going  down  a  steep  place  fast — in  fact,  it  is  tobogganing. 
Anyone  who  feels  inclined  to  demand  presentation  of 
proof  of  this  lives  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  isolation 
too  remote  to  be  reached  with  such  proof.  It  is  not  proof, 
but  explanation,  that  our  lawlessness  calls  for. 

Some  find  explanation  of  the  growing  disrespect  for 
law  in  democracy  itself,  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  It 
is  said  that  people  feel  little  respect  for  law  that  they 
can  make  and  unmake  at  will.  If  this  explanation  were 
correct,  then  democracy  were  fore-doomed  to  failure, 
and  we  would  have  the  strange  paradox,  that  the  more 
democracy  prevail  the  less  it  would  prevail.  Others  find 
the  desired  explanation  in  the  violence  let  loose  by  the 
great  war ;  after  the  pot  boils  over,  its  ebullition  is  a  long 
time  subsiding.  This  explanation  is  good  temporarily; 
violent  passions  once  aroused  in  men  or  nations  do  not 
subside  suddenly.  But  this  explanation  does  not  hold  good 
on  general  principles ;  for  this  disrespect  for  law  in  Amer¬ 
ica  had  been  on  the  increase  a  long  time  before  the  war 
began.  The  real  explanation  in  this  case  must  be  sought, 
and  will  be  found,  in  an  entirely  different  direction.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  greatness  of  a  pipe  organ  is  not 
determined  by  its  size  or  cost  or  make,  but  by  its  player ; 
we  have  just  as  much  pipe  organ  in  each  instance  as  we 
have  player,  and  no  more.  So  the  effectiveness  of  law  is 
not  in  its  perfectness  nor  in  its  makers,  but  in  its  admin¬ 
istration.  We  have,  in  fact,  just  as  much  law  as  we  have 
administration,  and  no  more.  When  there  is  certain, 
speedy,  and  firm  administration  of  law  there  is  respect 
for  law,  but  where  local  self  government  is  carried  to 
such  extreme  that  a  community  of  thieves  and  murderers 
can  elect  the  sheriff  and  the  judge  and  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  appoint  the  policemen;  where  court  pro¬ 
cedure  affords  delay,  until  the  witnesses  are  dead  and 
the  crime  forgotten ;  where  evidence  bearing  on  the  case 
can  be  shut  out  by  technicalities;  and  judges  are  found  so 
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venal  as  to  take  orders  (with  some  other  things)  from 
political  bosses,  so  that  a  man  may  escape  punishment 
for  any  crime  whatever,  if  only  he  have  the  right  people 
for  his  friends  and  has  money  enough,  there  respect  for 
law  will  be  very  low  and  still  going  down.  We  are  rap¬ 
idly  approaching  a  condition  combining  some  or  all  of 
these  elements,  as  witness  Herrin,  and  Mer  Rouge,  and 
Coatesville  not  yet  forgotten. 

Law  administered  is  law  respected. 

The  apostle  said  of  faith,  “It  is  the  gift  of  God.” 
Faith,  like  love,  is  induced  by  its  object.  It  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  an  inclination,  but  an  attraction ;  it  cannot  be  pro¬ 
jected,  it  is  drawn  out.  The  character  of  God,  when  we 
perceive  him,  induces  faith.  Hence  “not  of  ourselves; 
it  is  the  gift  of  God.”  Since,  then,  faith  is  simply  belief 
in  its  object,  how  transcendantly  important  it  is  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  object.  “To  know  thee  the  only  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent,”  “This  is  life  eternal.” 
Knowing  Him  induces  faith  to  lay  hold  on  Him ;  to  know 
Him  is  to  trust  Him.  So  faith-weariness,  the  feeling 
that  so  often  draws  from  the  child  of  God  the  complaint 
that  it  is  so  hard  to  trust,  is  simply  the  helpless,  ex¬ 
hausted,  effort  of  the  soul  to  project  faith,  instead  of 
“looking  unto  Him,”  the  sight  of  whom  draws  faith  out. 

The  Fundamentals  of  the  Faith  are  much  on  the  firing 
line,  yet  in  one  direction  they  are  entirely  ignored;  the 
fundamentals  of  applied  Christianity  are  rarely  men¬ 
tioned.  Even  Christian  sociologists  who  clamor,  and 
rightly,  for  a  better  application  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
to  human  society,  and  materialistic  economists  who  rail 
at  Christianity  as  a  failure  in  the  social  world,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  clear  the  atmosphere  by  stating  the 
fundamentals  of  that  part  of  the  faith. 

The  whole  field  of  the  application  of  Christianity  to 
the  economic  world  lies  within  the  domain  of  the  desire 
to  obtain  things.  This  is  one  of  the  natural,  God-given, 
desires  necessary  for  the  energy  and  initiative  that  leads 
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to  progress  of  the  world  in  all  material  things,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  and  good,  when  exercised  within  the 
bounds  set.  The  Fundamentals  in  this  territory  of  the 
application  of  religion  to  society  are  provision  for  the 
rewards  of  hope  within  the  bounds  set,  and  for  the  re¬ 
straint  of  selfishness  beyond  the  bounds.  In  the  words 
of  Jesus :  “Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  seek  and 
ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you”; 
but  “seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous¬ 
ness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.” 

Where,  then,  is  any  communistic  “dividing  up”  with 
those  who  have  not  labored  well  to  obtain?  And  where 
is  the  warrant  for  exploiting  our  fellows  by  excess  profits 
in  industry  and  commerce? 

The  modern  social  world  generally  exhibits  the  over¬ 
leaping  of  the  restraints  of  selfishness,  an  inordinate  de¬ 
sire  to  obtain  things;  while  more  modern  soviet  Russia 
horrifies  us  by  taking  away  all  the  rewards  of  hope  and 
so  paralyzing  energy  and  initiative.  The  great  practical 
problem  of  Christianity  in  the  world  today,  “the  present 
truth,”  is  so  to  apply  the  Fundamentals  of  the  Faith  as 
to  curb  selfishness  and  yet  at  the  same  time  retain  hope 
for  the  desire  to  obtain  things. 

“I  WANT  to  ride  to  work  in  an  automobile,  too.”  “We 
are  determined  to  maintain  the  American  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.”  These  expressions  will  be  readily  recognized  as 
the  utterances  of  labor  leaders.  But  they  are  not  the  only 
persons  having  such  sentiments,  and  even  expressing  them 
and  demanding  that  they  be  fulfilled.  Such  ideas  have 
a  general  attractiveness  that  gets  a  response  from  “nat¬ 
ural  man”  everywhere.  The  minister  and  the  missionary, 
when  prices,  in  their  fluctuations,  take  a  turn  upward, 
does  not  always  adjust  his  life  in  accordance  with  the 
time  honored  maxim,  “live  within  your  income,”  but  too 
often  demands  a  readjustment  of  his  salary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  this  new  economic  tyrant,  “the  American 
standard.” 
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Where  is  that  fine  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  once  marked 
religrious  work,  that  self  effacement  that  has  the  most 
bountiful  of  promises,  “seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you”? 

And  what,  after  all,  is  this  American  standard?  How 
can  there  be  an  American  standard  for  both  the  Metrop¬ 
olis  and  Gopher  Prairie,  for  the  suburban  region  where 
city  prices  are  imposed  upon  farmer  folk,  and  for  the 
far  away  rural  districts  with  a  totally  different  scale  of 
prices?  The  American  standard  is  but  a  name  for  an 
over-estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  material  good 
things  of  life,  another  name  for  Mammon.  When  min¬ 
isters  again  all  lead  the  world  in  “seeking  first  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,”  they  may  be  able  to  persuade  labor  leaders 
to  drop  that  vague  and  absurd  slogan,  “the  American 
standard.” 

“Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.” 

Sociological  writers,  who  are  demanding  “A  Recon¬ 
struction  of  Religion,”  are  saying  very  trenchant  things 
about  child  welfare,  and  about  the  logical  demands  of 
child  welfare  for  a  great  divorce  reform  in  order  that 
children  be  not  afflicted  with  “exchange”  parents.  The 
case  is  well  made  out,  put  beyond  question,  indeed.  All 
honor  to  the  sociologists  for  their  clear  thinking  and  their 
insistence. 

But  when  the  sociologists  have  done  this  they  have 
only  proved,  on  sociological  grounds  and  by  sociological 
evidence,  that  the  Biblical  sanction  is  valid,  “What  God 
hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder.”  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  “reconstruction  of  religion” 
about  that.  There  is  nothing  upon  which  the  Christian 
Churches  of  America  have  been  more  insistent  than  upon 
a  more  rigid  application  of  Christian  principles  to  mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce.  Moreover,  this  instance  of  “the  Re¬ 
construction  of  Religion”  is  most  significant  only  because 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  “reconstruction”  fad  in  general. 
I  have  preached  for  thirty-five  years  and  have  heard 
others  preach  during  that  period  and  every  regular 
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Church  goer  and  good  sermon  taster  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  nothing  upon  which  orthodox  Christian 
preachers  have  been  insisting  more  than  upon  a  thorough 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  the  social  life,  to 
industry,  to  commerce,  to  amusement,  and  to  government 
and  international  relations. 

This  “Reconstruction  of  Religion”  is  fine,  we  all  ap¬ 
prove  it;  but  it  is  wrongly  named.  It  is  not  “recon¬ 
struction  of  Religion”  that  is  proposed,  or  desired,  but 
reconstruction  of  Society  by  the  application  of  the  old- 
time  religion.  This  thing  needs, — tremendously  needs, — 
to  be  done.  Here  it  is  that  Christianity  has  failed;  not 
in  its  principles  or  in  its  preaching,  but  in  its  applica¬ 
tion.  The  Church  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  as  thoroughly  Christian  throughout  the  week 
in  business,  and  in  industry,  and  in  politics  as  on  Sabbath 
day,  in  worship  in  the  Church. 

Prayer  enters  into  the  economy  of  providence  and 
gets  a  response.  It  also  enters  into  the  economy  of  human 
experience  and  leaves  effects.  One  of  these  effects  is  the 
clarifying  value  of  prayer.  Some  political  economist  has 
said  that  an  income  tax  is  of  more  value  to  the  taxpayer 
than  it  costs  him,  because  of  the  clarifying  order  it  forces 
into  his  financial  affairs.  So  prayer  clarifies  life.  Defi¬ 
nitely  to  thank  God  for  things  and  specifically  to  commit 
things  to  Him  makes  life  for  the  day  much  clearer  as 
we  live  through  it  and  enables  one  to  close  up  the  day 
like  a  ledger  at  eventime  and  lay  it  away  and  be  at  rest. 

Exultation  over  our  progress  is  an  obsession  of  this 
age.  And  doubtless  we  would  all,  rightly  enough,  regret 
a  backward  step  in  our  material  progress:  we  have  be¬ 
come  too  much  enamored  of  our  comforts  and  conven¬ 
iences,  we  like  so  well  to  get  things  by  touching  a  button. 

But  seriously  we  may  well  question  our  progress  in 
real  living  toward  anything  like  archangelic  rank.  The 
superman  is  not  yet ;  he  is  yet  a  long  way  off.  Perhaps 
he  may  be  farther  away  than  at  some  other  times  in 
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the  history  of  the  world.  There  are  not  many  elements 
of  real  life,  either  good  or  bad,  that  the  archaeologist  does 
not  find. 

We  have  progressed  to  epicurean  tastes  and  the  ability 
to  gratify  them  in  this  favored  land  and  even  to  the 
demand  that  all  shall  be  able  to  have  the  best,  but  we 
have  also,  at  the  same  time,  acquired  diabetes.  We  have 
progressed  in  an  age  of  machinery  until  we  have  sur¬ 
rounded  ourselves  with  whirling  things  that  turn  out 
desirable  products  with  lightning-like  rapidity;  but  we 
have  robbed  the  world  of  variety  in  work,  the  very  spice 
of  toil,  and  have  fastened  upon  toilers  a  monotony  that 
is  driving  men  and  women  insane.  We  have  tried  to 
make  machines  of  human  creatures,  but  the  soul  of  man 
refuses.  We  have  acquired  the  ability  to  talk  around  the 
world  and  have  discovered  a  way  to  listen  to  the  “music 
in  the  air,”  but  we  have  lost  the  opportunity  for  reposeful 
calm  and  have  become  a  people  of  nerves  and  irritability. 
We  are  able  to  fly  in  the  heavens  above  and  to  swim  in 
the  depths  of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  but  we  have  thereby 
put  into  the  hands  of  lawless  tyranny  weapons  with  which 
to  menace  a  world. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  natural  pre-eminence  in  our  white 
race  with  all  its  present  advancement;  the  yellow  race 
once  presented  the  greatest  civilization  on  earth,  in  some 
respects  not  yet  equalled  again ;  there  is  no  acquired  pre¬ 
eminence  in  our  material  progress  that  everywhere  holds 
the  sword  of  Damocles  over  our  heads;  the  application 
of  Christian  principles  to  the  social  life  in  our  civilization 
is  yet  so  imperfect  that  it  fills  us  with  shame,  yet  poor 
as  it  is,  the  Christian  element  in  our  civilization  is  the 
one  thing  that  makes  it  pre-eminent. 

Was  there  ever  a  counterfeit,  except  of  a  reality  ?  Hys¬ 
teria  counterfeits  all  diseases,  but  it  never  counterfeits 
any  that  do  not  exist.  Nature  counterfeits  its  surround¬ 
ings  for  protection,  but  it  does  not  counterfeit  anything 
but  surroundings.  Hypocrites  counterfeit  every  virtue, 
but  they  do  not  invent  any. 
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What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  myth  as  counterfeit  mir¬ 
acle?  It  is  probably  true  that  myth  originates  in  meta¬ 
phor  which  somebody  with  poetic  temperament  enlarged. 
But  metaphor  only  supplies  the  framework  of  msrth,  the 
content  is  always  marvelous.  Where  shall  we  look  for 
the  origin  of  the  marvelous?  If  it  is  not  a  real  marvel, 
what  does  the  myth  counterfeit? 

Where  the  scientist  finds  a  counterfeit  in  nature,  does 
he  not  confidently  seek  for  the  reality?  At  the  very  sight 
of  one  of  the  beautiful  creatures  of  the  wild  moved  out 
of  its  environment,  he  immediately  wishes  to  know  the 
peculiar  environment  which  its  color  matches.  Wherever 
the  physician  detects  strange  pathological  appearances, 
he  immediately  subjects  the  patient  to  careful  tests  to 
discover  whether  it  be  a  real  disease  or  a  simulation. 
A  friend  of  mine  had  a  “click”  in  his  throat.  The  spe¬ 
cialist  subjected  him  to  tests  which  finally  determined 
that  the  “click”  was  a  transmitted  sound  and  not  really 
in  the  throat  at  all.  Thus  scientists  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  counterfeits  of  realities.  And  so  scientists 
above  all  other  men  ought  to  believe  in  miracle.  Socio¬ 
logical  and  anthropological  studies  reveal  myths  every¬ 
where  in  the  world  of  primitive  people ;  counterfeit  mar¬ 
vels.  If  the  scientist  be  truly  scientific,  he  will  seek  for 
the  real  marvels  in  the  experience  of  men  of  which  these 
counterfeits  are  imitations.  A  miracle  is  a  scientific 
event,  as  much  so  as  any  other  reality  to  be  observed. 
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SCIENCE  IGNORANT  OF  ORIGINS 

BY  WILLIAM  WALLACE  EVERTS 
ROXBURY,  MASS. 

What  Do  Astronomers  Know  of  the  Origin  of 
THE  Universe? 

H.  Poincare,  in  his  preface  to  his  ‘‘Lessons  from  the 
Hypotheses  of  Cosmogony,”  says:  “The  hypotheses  are 
very  numerous  and  all  uncertain.”  On  page  XXIV  he 
adds:  “The  explanations  lose  in  precision  what  they 
gain  in  extent.  We  can  only  terminate  with  an  interroga¬ 
tion  point.” 

In  his  “Foundations  of  Science”  he  adds: 

“We  know  that  from  all  time  the  minor  planets  have 
obeyed  the  laws  of  Kepler  but  we  do  not  know  what  was 
their  initial  distribution.  Matter  seems  more  and  more 
complex.  At  each  instant  our  formulas  require  new 
terms.  It  matters  little  to  us  whether  Ether  really  exists. 
No  doubt  some  day  the  Ether  will  be  thrown  away  as 
useless.  We  know  nothing  as  to  what  the  Ether  is.”  ^ 

W.  Wundt  says: 

“We  must  halt  at  conditions  of  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  There  is  no  standpoint  from  which  to  conduct  in¬ 
vestigations  further  in  either  direction.”  ^ 

Kant  maintained  that  there  was  equally  good  and  com¬ 
plete  demonstration  for  holding  both  that  the  world  had 
and  had  not  a  beginning  in  time,  both  that  it  is  produced 
by  free  agency  and  by  an  infinite  series  of  necessary  ante¬ 
cedents  and  both  subject  to  and  exempt  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  causality.® 

Sedgwick  and  Tyler,  in  their  “Short  History  of  Sci¬ 
ence,”  agree  with  Kant  when  they  say: 

“Geology  teaches  that  there  can  be  found  no  trace 
of  a  beginning,  no  prospect  of  an  end.  The  modern  theory 
of  evolution  makes  no  pretense  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  cosmos.”  * 
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The  Nebular  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  announced  by  Laplace,  so  long  in  favor,  has  met  with 
a  fatal  blow,  which  is  thus  described  by  Von  Sittel  in 
his  “History  of  Geology.” 

“The  uniformity  of  rotation  of  all  bodies  in  the  solar 
system  is  a  fundamental  conception  of  the  nebular  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  Laplace.  All  moons  and  satellites  move  from 
West  to  East,  Laplace  said.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
Satellites  of  Neptune  and  Uranus  were  moving  from  East 
to  West.”  “ 

James  Hutton  avers  that  “There  is  no  vestige  of  a  be¬ 
ginning,  no  prospect  of  an  end.”  ® 

What  Do  Chemists  Know  of  the  Origin  of  Matter 

AND  Force? 

Some  of  them  frankly  confess  that  they  know  nothing. 
Others  are  irritated  by  the  question  and  try  to  avoid  it 
by  denying  the  existence  of  both  matter  and  force  and 
even  cause  itself. 

“The  dictum  of  the  last  and  highest  science  is  that 
motion  seems  to  be  matter  and  matter  seems  to  be  motion, 
yet  “we  are  probably  incapable  of  discovering”  what 
either  is.  All  that  history  needed  to  know  was  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  ignorance.”  ^ 

Henry  Adams  was  shown  the  dynamos  at  the  Paris 
exhibiton  by  Professor  Langley,  who  explained  how  little 
he  knew  about  electricity  or  force  of  any  kind.® 

First  came  the  molecular  theory  of  matter.  Matter 
was  made  of  molecules.  Then  came  Dalton's  theory  that 
molecules  were  made  of  atoms.  Finally  in  atoms  par¬ 
ticles  have  been  found  that  are  called  corpuscles  or  elec¬ 
trons.® 

Nemst,  the  physicist,  admitted  that  as  “The  Greeks 
accounted  for  the  changes  in  natural  objects  by  the  love 
and  hatred  of  atoms  so  we  have  not  gone  much  further 
today,  only  we  have  changed  the  name  to  affinity.” 

“Du  Bois  Reymond  objects  to  the  use  of  the  expres¬ 
sions,  living  force,  and  chemical  force,  or  affinity.  The 
force  that  causes  the  effect  remains  strange  and  unknown 
to  us.”  “ 
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Isaac  Newton  humbly  says :  “Hitherto  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  the  cause  of  those  properties  of  gravity 
from  Phenomena  and  I  frame  no  hypothesis.”  “ 

Asa  Gray  is  equally  modest  and  affirms :  “A  beginning 
is  wholly  beyond  the  ken  and  scope  of  science  which  is 
concerned  with  questions  about  how  things  go  on  and 
has  nothing  to  say  as  to  how  they  absolutely  began.” 

J.  M.  Macfarlane,  another  unpretentious  scholar,  de¬ 
clares  that,  “No  one  can  predict  what  the  ultimate  views 
as  to  the  constitution  and  relation  of  matter  and  energy 
may  be.” 

Lloyd  Morgan  gives  up  the  quest.  “Cohesion,  chemical 
affinity  and  molecular  force,”  he  says,  “are  something 
outside  the  recognized  order  of  nature.  There  can  be 
no  understanding  in  the  sense  of  getting  behind  things. 
Even  the  action  of  brute  matter  cannot  be  understood.” 

Merz  pours  contempt  upon  sciolists,  when  he  says, 
“There  is  a  popular  philosophy  founded  upon  the  un¬ 
known  principle  of  matter  and  the  equally  unknown  prin¬ 
ciple  of  force  by  second  rate  scientists  in  Germany.” 

H.  Poincare  exposes  the  camouflage  of  terms  that  hide 
ignorance.  “What  we  called  motion  and  now  call  elec¬ 
tric  current  he  says  are  only  images  substituted  for  the 
real  object  which  nature  will  eternally  hide  from  us.”  ” 
Herbert  Spencer  admits  that  force  is  inscrutable.^* 
Charles  Minot  announces  his  agnosticism :  “As  to  what 
is  or  may  be  behind  the  physical  explanation,  complete 
agnosticism  is,  of  course,  the  only  possible  attitude.” 

Karl  Pearson  despairs  of  an  answer. 

“First  causes  have  no  existence  for  science.  Better 
than  say  first  cause,  say  here  for  the  present  our  ignor¬ 
ance  begins.  To  ask  what  moves  and  why  it  moves  is  to 
ask  an  unanswerable  question.’*® 

Chambers  Encyclopedia  takes  the  same  position.  “Till 
we  know  what  matter  is,  if  there  be  any  matter  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  at  all,  we  cannot  hope  to 
have  any  idea  of  the  absolute  nature  of  force.  Any  specu¬ 
lations  oh  the  subject  are  utterly  beyond  the  present 
powers  of  experimental  science.*^ 

John  Petersen  tells  of  some  naturalists  who  go  so  far 
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in  their  monism  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  substance. 
This  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  essence  of 
substance  is  inexplicable.  The  celebrated  chemist  Ostwald 
says  that  the  idea  of  substance  can  be  entirely  neglected. 
The  scientist  cannot  tell  the  origin  of  matter,  of  life, 
and  spirit.  His  inability  is  such  that  it  does  not  depend 
on  the  condition  of  knowledge.  It  is  absolute.”  ^2 
Bertrand  Russell  announces  that  ‘Tn  advanced  sciences 
the  word  cause  never  occurs.  Physics  never  even  seeks 
causes  because  there  are  no  such  things.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  causes  operate  at  all.” 

Charles  Sedgwick  Minot  thinks  that  it  would  be  a  great 
contribution  to  science  to  kill  off  the  hypothesis  of  matter 
as  distinct  from  force.  We  never  have  had  any  evidence 
whatever  that  matter  exists.”  ** 

In  Huxley^s  opinion  the  very  existence  of  matter  and 
force  is  at  best  a  highly  probable  hypothesis.  The  phy¬ 
sicist  in  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of  matter  comes  speed¬ 
ily  to  where  matter  itself  requires  to  be  accounted  for.^® 
We  have  as  yet  no  proof  whatever  that  force  proper 
has  objective  existence.  In  all  probability  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  force.  We  do  not  know  and  are  probably  in¬ 
capable  of  discovering  what  matter  is.^® 

What  Do  Botanists  Know  of  the  Origin  of  the 

Plant? 

R.  Von  Wettstein  says:  “The  ultimate  origin  of  all 
plant  organisms  is  hidden  in  darkness.^^ 

D.  H.  Scott  agrees  that  “We  have  no  idea  as  yet  how 
the  evolution  in  plants  was  effected  nor  how  the  infinite 
variety  of  flowering  plants  was  developed.” 

Bower,  in  his  ** Origin  of  a  Land  Flora/*  says  that  the 
“Summary  is  hypothetical  and  uncertain  as  in  their  very 
nature  any  conclusions  must  necessarily  be.  The  evolu¬ 
tionary  origin  of  the  leaf  must  be  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 
There  is  no  certain  knowledge  how  the  root  originated.” 

Wiesner,  founder  of  a  school  of  Botanists,  confesses 
that  “Phylogenesis,  which  has  proceeded  in  immeasur¬ 
able  ages,  bears  for  that  reason  the  character  of  a  hypoth¬ 
esis.”  He  concludes,  “If  I  compare  the  organic  with  the 
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inorganic  system,  I  find  that  the  progress  of  our  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  continually  widening  the  gulf  that  separates  the 
one  from  the  other.” 

Sachs  is  quoted  in  the  Century  Dictionary  as  saying, 
“l^he  first  and  simplest  plants  arose  by  spontaneous  gene¬ 
ration  or  special  creation.”  As  the  idea  of  spontaneous 
generation  has  been  abandoned  by  scientific  men  there 
can  be,  according  to  Sachs,  no  scientific  explanation  of 
the  appearance  of  plants. 

What  Do  Biologists  Know  About  the  Origin  of 
Animal  Life? 

C.  E.  Von  Baer  maintains  that  while  “Science  is  eternal 
in  its  source,  immeasurable  in  its  content  and  endless 
in  its  task,  it  is  unattainable  in  its  goal.  Chemistry  can¬ 
not  explain  biology.” 

“The  majority  of  investigators  believe  in  something 
unknown  between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic.  Every 
species  of  plant  and  animal  and  every  chemical  substance 
finds  a  problem  in  trying  to  trace  its  effects  to*  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts.®2 

Lord  Kelvin  affirms  that  “The  infiuence  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life  on  matter  is  infinitely  beyond  the  range 
of  any  scientific  inquiry  hitherto  entered  on.” 

“Darwin  wrote  to  a  friend,  it  is  mere  rubbish  thinking 
at  present  of  the  origin  of  life.  One  might  as  well  think 
of  the  origin  of  matter.” 

J.  A.  Thomson  says  clearly:  “If  it  were  the  object  of 
this  book  to  give  a  statement  of  the  established  facts  of 
biology,  our  discussion  of  the  origin  of  life  might  be  con¬ 
densed  into  a  single  sentence.  We  do  not  know  anything 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  life.” 

Huxley  is  quoted  by  J.  P.  Lotsy  as  saying :  “Those  who 
accept  Darwinism  are  not  bound  to  any  particular  views 
as  to  the  causes  of  heredity  or  of  variation.” 

Huxley  confesses  his  ignorance  in  these  words:  “To 
say  therefore  in  the  admitted  absence  of  evidence  that 
I  have  any  belief  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  existing 
forms  of  life  have  originated  would  be  using  words  in 
a  wrong  sense.”  ” 
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Notwithstanding  this  confession  of  ignorance  he  still 
maintains  that  “Science  commits  suicide  when  it  throws 
itself  into  the  arms  of  faith.” 

J.  G.  Schurman  charges  that  Huxley  has  nothing  to 
say  of  the  first  beginning  of  the  primordial  species.  To 
the  man  of  science  its  emergence  must  be  a  miracle,  for 
it  is  a  violation  of  natural  causation. 

The  survival  of  the  fittest  does  not  account  for  the 
arrival  of  the  fittest.  A  self-evolved  organism  is  a  miracle 
which  no  naturalist  has  as  yet  transmuted  into  science. 
As  Darwin  wrote  to  Huxley  in  1859,  “What  the  devil 
makes  a  tuft  of  feathers  come  on  a  cock’s  head  or  moss 
on  a  moss  rose.” 

Newman  concedes  that  “The  problem  of  the  vertebrate 
ancestry  of  man  is  an  old  one  and  one  that  evades  a  direct 
solution.” 

At  a  meeting  of  naturalists  at  Munich  in  1877,  Vir¬ 
chow  declared  that  anthropologists  are  farther  removed 
than  ever  from  the  notion  that  man  is  descended  from 
the  vertebrates.  At  a  congress  held  in  1872,  DuBois 
Reymond  declared  what  force  and  matter  are  and  how 
we  are  to  think  of  them,  ignoramus^  ignorabimus.  In 
1880,  he  said  “There  is  evidently  a  plan  in  nature.  We 
must  face  it  with  earnest  and  conscientious  refiection.” 

In  1877  Virchow  vigorously  opposed  the  introduction 
into  the  schools  of  Germany  of  the  theory  of  Darwin  about 
the  descent  of  man.*^ 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
has  held  the  fort.  Many  concessions  have  been  made, 
so  many  that  but  little  is  left  of  the  original  theory  and 
on  this  ground  alone  it  would  probably  be  wise  to  aban¬ 
don 

John  Stuart  Mill  allows  that  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  the  adaptations  in  nature  afford  a  large 
balance  of  probability  in  favor  of  creation  by  intelli¬ 
gence.*® 

Wallace  claims  that  natural  selection  does  not  pretend 
to  explain  the  cause  of  variations.** 

Dr.  Laloy  admits  that  we  know  nothing  positive  of  the 
origin  of  life.*® 
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Hans  Driesch  fully  concedes  the  ignorance  of  science, 
“No  kind  of  causality  based  upon  physical  and  chemical 
acts  can  account  for  organic  development.  Selection  has 
proved  to  be  a  negative  factor  only,  has  failed  in  the  most 
marked  manner.  As  to  the  origin  of  life  I  confess  that 
I  know  nothing  at  all.  We  never  come  to  any  kind  of 
beginning.  The  series  of  questions  and  problems  might 
be  continued  but  there  are  no  answers.” 

Bishop  Temple  remarks  that  “Repeatedly  have  scien¬ 
tific  observers  believed  that  they  have  come  on  instances 
of  spontaneous  generation,  but  further  examination  has 
invariably  shown  that  they  have  been  mistaken.” 

“The  experiments  of  John  Tyndall  fully  corroborating 
the  results  of  Pasteur  gave  a  final  quietus  to  the  claim 
of  spontaneous  generation.” 

Augustus  Weisman  is  forced  to  say  “I  admit  that  spon¬ 
taneous  generation,  in  spite  of  all  vain  efforts  to  demon¬ 
strate  it,  remains  for  me  a  logical  necessity.  We  cannot 
regard  organic  and  inorganic  matter  as  both  eternal.”  *'* 

St.  George  Mivart  quotes  Wallace  as  insisting  upon  the 
necessity  oi  a  new  cause  or  power  having  come  into  action 
at  the  origin  of  life  as  well  as  at  the  origin  of  man  him¬ 
self.®® 

Virchow  describes,  but  does  not  explain  the  origin  of 
life.  “The  essential  feature  of  life  he  says  is  a  communi¬ 
cated  force  additional  to  molecular  forces.  Whence  it 
comes  we  are  not  told.” 

Pfeffer,  the  physiologist,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
“The  human  mind  is  no  more  capable  of  forming  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  ultimate  cause  of  things  than  of  eternity.”  ** 

E.  Crato,  the  biologist,  sets  forth,  “How  incomparable 
the  living  organism  is  with  a  machine,  how  it  builds 
itself  up,  steers  and  stokes  itself,  how  it  produces  with 
playful  ease  the  most  marvelous  and  graceful  forms.”  ®* 

Josiah  Royce  is  quoted  by  H.  Poincare  as  saying  that, 
“The  origin  of  man,  of  life,  of  species,  of  the  plant  are 
matters  which  the  men  of  the  laboratory  often  regard 
as  belonging  not  at  all  to  the  domain  of  true  science.” 

The  question  inevitably  arises  if  science  utterly  fails 
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to  answer  these  questions,  where  are  inquirers  to  find 
satisfaction  ? 

Borodin,  the  physiologist,  gives  warning  that  “To  pene¬ 
trate  further  into  the  processes  of  life  is  simply  to  become 
aware  of  an  ever  deepening  series  of  riddles.” 

H.  F.  Osborn  consigns  this  question  to  metaphysics. 
“The  mode  of  the  origin  of  life,”  he  says,  “is  a  matter 
of  pure  speculation.  Bio-chemical  cooperation  was  an 
application  of  energy  new  to  the  cosmos.” 

Huxley  quibbles,  when  he  says  that  “Vitality  is  nothing 
but  the  name  of  a  series  of  operations.” 

Virchow  insists  that  molecules  alone  cannot  cause  life. 
“I  consider  it  necessary  to  distinguish  as  an  essential 
factor  of  life  an  impressed  derived  force  in  addition  to 
the  molecular  forces.” 

De  Bois  Reymond  says  frankly,  “Physiology  is  the  only 
science  in  which  one  is  obliged  to  speak  about  things 
which  one  does  not  know.” 

What  Do  Zoologists  Know  of  the  Origin  of  Instinct? 

Romanes  sets  aside  the  views  of  other  psychologists. 
Mill,  from  ignoring  the  broad  facts  of  heredity  in  the 
region  of  psychology,  may  be  said  to  deserve  no  hearing 
on  the  subject  of  instinct ;  and  the  same,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree,  is  to  be  remarked  of  Bain.  Spencer  regards  in¬ 
stinct  as  the  precursor  of  intelligence,  while  Lewes  re¬ 
gards  it  as  “lapsed  intelligence.” 

He  remarks  concerning  the  instinct  of  animals  that 
“No  one  can  deplore  more  than  I  do  that  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  regions  where  scientific  research  can  exer¬ 
cise,  is  found  to  be  that  in  which  experimentation  or  verifi¬ 
cation  of  induction  is  least  applicable.” 

“There  are  no  material  vestiges  of  the  genesis  of  in¬ 
stincts.  The  observation  of  instinct  can  produce  nothing 
which  concerns  its  genesis.” 

Gustave  Geley  maintains  that  “The  origin  of  instinct 
is  not  explicable  by  natural  selection  or  by  the  influence 
of  environment.  The  origin  of  primary  instinct  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover.” 

Henry  Joly  gives  up  the  question  with  the  remark  that 
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“If  we  would  have  a  direct  demonstration  of  the  origin 
of  instinct,  the  question  would  be  insoluble.” 

What  Do  Psychologists  Know  of  the  Origin  of 
Consciousness? 

W.  P.  Montague  points  out  their  dilemma.  “Both  science 
and  philosophy  have  resigned  themselves  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  an  inexplicable  concomitance  or  parallelism  be¬ 
tween  the  physical  and  psychical  series  of  events.” 

John  Petersen  asserts  that  “No  mathematical  formula, 
no  measure,  no  standard,  no  instrument  of  observation 
can  explain  consciousness,  how  tone  arises  from  air  waves 
from  a  violin,  or  sensation  of  color  from  molecules  of 
ether.” 

Physiological  psychology  deals  with  means,  not  with 
agent.  Body  and  soul  may  be  parallel  but  they  are  not 
identical.  The  body  is  like  an  organ  but  the  organ  does 
not  play.  It  is  the  organist.®® 

St.  George  Mivart  acknowledges  that  “The  origin  of 
consciousness  is  entirely  removed  from  that  field  of  ob¬ 
servation  which  is  furnished  to  us  by  a  study  of  the 
physical  and  psychical  powers  of  merely  animal  life.  The 
origin  of  consciousness  remains  shrouded  in  inscrutable 
mystery.”  ®® 

Charles  Sedgwick  Minot  declares  that  “The  study  of 
what  consciousness  is  carries  us  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  verified  human  knowledge.”  ®^ 

“The  brute  mechanism  of  the  mind’s  connection  with 
its  bodily  place  seems  still  utterly  an  enigma.”  ®® 

St.  George  Mivart  quotes  Mr.  Romanes  when  speaking 
of  the  origin  of  speech  as  saying,  “Any  remarks  which 
I  have  to  offer  upon  this  subject  must  needs  be  of  a  wholly 
speculative  or  unverifiable  character.  I  attach  no  argu¬ 
mentative  importance  to  any  of  these  hypotheses.”  ®® 

Bischoff,  the  biologist,  asks,  “Who  acts  as  guide  to  the 
cells?  By  whom  are  mechanical  conditions  brought  to¬ 
gether?  We  need  a  name  for  effects  of  which  we  do  not 
know  the  causes,  for  a  force  regarding  the  essence  of 
which  we  know  no  more  than  we  do  of  any  cause  that 
cannot  be  further  analyzed.”  ‘® 
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Driesch,  the  biologist,  finds  that  “There  is  a  natural 
law  the  workings  of  which  are  entirely  enigmatical.  The 
vital  processes  compel  us  to  admit  that  it  seems  as  if 
intellect  determines  the  quality  and  the  order.”  ” 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  suggests  that  “If  we  are  not 
able  to  see  far  into  the  causes  and  origin  of  life  in  our 
own  day,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  deal  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  problem  as  to  how  it  arose  many  mil¬ 
lion  years  ago.”  ” 

Henry  Adams,  the  American  Historian,  thus  analyzes 
the  situation.  “A  discreet  historian  would  not  dare  to 
hazard  an  opinion  about  the  value  of  natural  selection 
by  minute  changes  under  uniform  conditions,  for  he  could 
know  no  more  about  it  than  most  of  his  neighbors  who 
knew  nothing ;  but  natural  selection  that  did  not  select, — 
evolution  finished  before  it  began — ^minute  changes  that 
refused  to  change  anything  during  the  whole  geological 
record,  survival  of  the  highest  order  in  a  fauna  which  had 
no  origin,  uniformity  under  conditions  which  had  dis¬ 
turbed  everything  else  in  creation — ^to  an  honest  student 
such  sequence  brought  no  peace.” 

Whewell,  Historian  of  Science,  claims  that  “We  must 
either  contemplate  supernatural  infiuence  as  part  of  the 
past  series  of  events  or  declare  ourselves  altogether  un¬ 
able  to  form  this  series  into  a  connected  chain.” 

John  Morely  said:  “Whether  theories  of  evolution  be 
right  or  wrong,  certain  it  is  that  those  who  accept  them 
do  not  touch  one  vital  point  of  Christian  faith.  They  can 
only  add  strength  to  our  sense  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
the  Creator.  We  know  that  there  can  be  no  law  without 
a  law  giver.” 

Lord  Kelvin,  acknowledged  leader  of  scientific  men, 
professes,  “I  have  always  felt  that  the  hypothesis  of  nat¬ 
ural  selection  does  not  contain  the  true  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  if  evolution  there  has  been  in  biology.  I  feel  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  that  the  argument  from  design  has 
been  greatly  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  recent  zoological 
speculation.  Overpowering  strong  proofs  of  intelligent 
and  benevolent  design  lie  around  us,  and  if  ever  per¬ 
plexities  whether  metaphysical  or  scientific,  turn  us  away 
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from  them  for  a  time,  they  come  back  upon  us  with  irre¬ 
sistible  force,  showing  us  through  nature  the  influence 
of  a  free  will  and  teaching  us  that  all  living  things  depend 
on  one  everlasting  Creator  and  Ruler." 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH  AND  THE  HIGHER 

CRITICISM 

(Genesis  37-50) 

BY  OXONIUS 

The  space  given  to  the  history  of  Joseph  is  very  con¬ 
siderable,  hardly  less  than  to  Abraham ;  it  occupies  more 
than  a  fifth  of  the  book  of  Genesis;  yet  the  more  is  told 
the  more  comes  to  sight  which  might  have  been  told,  only 
that  the  necessary  limits  of  a  book  called  for  contraction 
and  not  completeness.  Much  of  the  discrepancy  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  critics  in  this  account  of  Joseph  is  not  really 
inconsistency  but  variety  of  statements  which  may  well 
be  complementary,  and  the  limits  of  space  make  exten¬ 
sive  omission  of  original  matter  more  than  probable. 

There  may  be  no  a  priori  objection  to  the  use  of  more 
than  one  document  in  its  original  wording  more  or  less 
modified,  but  at  the  same  time  no  actual  discrimination 
should  be  accepted  without  serious  weighing  of  substan¬ 
tial  evidence. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Simpson,  in  his  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  says 
that  “in  the  story  of  Joseph,  the  compiler  who  united  J 
and  E  into  a  single  whole,  did  his  work  with  consum¬ 
mate  skill  and  ably  harmonized  the  two  strands  without 
destroying  the  distinctive  characteristics  still  observable 
in  each.”  He  has  no  doubt  harmonized  the  documents 
in  a  masterly  manner,  restricting  himself  conscientiously 
to  their  words  while  producing  a  result  at  variance  with 
both.  It  will  be  well  to  write  out  in  full  under  the  head 
of  J  and  E  the  verses  or  parts  of  verses  beginning  at 
V.  17  of  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  in  which  Dr.  Driver 
(LOT,  7th  Edition,  p.  18)  finds  “two  complete  parallel 
accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  Joseph  was  taken  into 
Egypt,  each  .  .  .  connecting  with  two  corresponding  nar¬ 
ratives  in  the  chapters  following.”  ^ 

J. 

37 :17.  And  Joseph  went  after  his  brethren  and  found 
them  in  Dothan.  (18)  And  they  saw  him  afar  off,  and 
before  he  came  near  unto  them,  they  conspired  against 
him  to  slay  him.  (21)  And  Reuben  {read  Judah)  heard 
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it  and  delivered  him  out  of  their  hand,  and  said,  Let  us 
not  take  his  life.  (25)  And  they  lifted  up  their  eyes 
and  looked,  and  behold  a  travelling  company  of  Ishmael- 
ites  came  from  Gilead  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery 
and  balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt. 
(26)  And  Judah  said  unto  his  brethren.  What  profit  is 
it  if  we  slay  our  brother  and  conceal  his  blood?  (27) 
Come  and  let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  and  let  not 
our  hand  be  upon  him,  for  he  is  our  brother  and  our 
flesh.  And  his  brethren  hearkened  unto  him  and  sold 
Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver. 
(31)  And  they  took  Joseph’s  coat  and  killed  a  he  goat 
and  dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood.  (32)  And  they  sent 
the  coat  of  many  colours,  and  they  brought  it  to  their 
father  and  said.  This  have  we  found,  know  now  whether 
it  be  thy  son’s  coat  or  not.  (33)  And  he  knew  it,  and 
said.  It  is  my  son’s  coat ;  an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him ; 
Joseph  is  without  doubt  torn  in  pieces.  (34)  And  Jacob 
rent  his  garments,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and 
mourned  for  his  son  many  days.  (35)  And  all  his  sons 
and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to  comfort  him;  but  he 
refused  to  be  comforted,  and  he  said  For  I  will  go  down 
to  the  grave  to  my  son  mourning.  And  his  father  wept 
for  him.  Ch.  :39  (1)  And  Joseph  was  brought  down  to 
Egypt,  and  an  Egyptian  bought  him  of  the  hand  of  the 
Ishmaelites,  who  had  brought  him  down  thither. 

E. 

37(19)  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Behold  this 
dreamer  cometh.  (20)  Come  now  therefore  and  let  us 
slay  him  and  cast  him  into  one  of  these  pits,  and  we  will 
say  An  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him,  and  we  shall  see 
what  will  become  of  his  dreams.  (22)  And  Reuben  said 
unto  them  Shed  no  blood,  cast  him  into  this  pit  that  is 
in  the  wilderness,  but  lay  no  hand  upon  him,  that  he  might 
deliver  him  out  of  their  hand  to  restore  him  to  his  father. 
(23)  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Joseph  was  come  to 
his  brethren,  that  they  stript  Joseph  of  his  coat,  the  coat 
of  many  colours  that  was  on  him,  and  they  took  and  cast 
him  into  the  pit.  (24)  And  the  pit  was  empty,  there 
was  no  water  in  it.  (25)  And  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread 
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(28)  And  there  passed  by  Midianites,  merchantmen,  and 
they  drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and 
they  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt.  (29)  And  Reuben  re¬ 
turned  unto  the  pit  and  behold  Joseph  was  not  in  the 
pit,  and  he  rent  his  clothes  (30)  And  he  returned  unto 
his  brethren,  and  said  The  child  is  not,  and  I,  whither 
shall  I  go.  (36)  And  the  Midianites  sold  him  into  Egypt 
unto  Potiphar  an  officer  of  Pharaoh’s,  the  captain  of  the 
guard. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  we  have  here  two  complete  ac¬ 
counts  parallel  but  inconsistent,  we  may  on  the  other 
hand  claim  that  the  Bible  story,  granting  for  the  moment 
a  few  slight  and  superficial  points  of  difficulty,  is  as  simple 
and  consistent  as  it  is  touching;  and  that  if  it  is  curious 
that  the  one  account  can  be  split  into  two  complete  and 
inconsistent  accounts,  it  is  no  less  curious  that  these  two 
accounts  so  naturally  unite  into  one  of  such  simplicity 
and  consistency. 

But  Dr.  Driver  exaggerates  the  completeness  of  the 
separate  J  and  E  stories.  In  J’s  account  the  Reuben  of 
V.  21  has  to  be  altered  to  Judah,  or  one  differentiating 
characteristic  breaks  down.  Again  in  v.  18  Joseph  is 
still  afar  off,  at  the  end  of  v.  27  they  sell  him  to  the 
Ishmaelites,  and  nothing  is  told  of  him  between,  no  men¬ 
tion  of  his  arriving  where  the  brethren  were,  and  J  has 
been  showing  no  reluctance  to  insert  what  might  seem 
even  superfluous  details.  E’s  account  here  begins  with 
Joseph  coming  in  sight  of  his  brethren.  The  last  men¬ 
tioned  of  him  by  E  was  his  telling  his  dreams  at  home. 
It  is  not  said  how  he  came  to  be  joining  his  brothers  away 
from  the  father.  Here  is  one  incompleteness.  Again 
after  Reuben  has  missed  him  from  the  pit,  and  reported 
it  to  the  rest,  the  scene  passes  for  good  into  Egypt,  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  way  either  brethren  or  father 
received  the  news.  It  would  no  doubt  be  said  that  the 
originals  had  each  a  fuller  account.  But  when  so  much 
is  made  of  the  silence  of  documents,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  actual  silence  is  largely  due  to  the  com¬ 
piler’s  handiwork  and  not  to  the  originals,  and  we  can’t 
assume  that  the  compiler  rejected  nothing  but  what  ex- 
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isted  in  duplicate.  And  secondly  if  the  compiler  was 
striking  out  so  freely  on  this  side  and  that,  the  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  where  he  did  not  strike  out,  but  gives  what 
look  like  diverse  accounts,  he  had  a  meaning  in  it.  But 
it  is  clear  that  in  omitting,  the  critics*  compiler  did  not 
omit  only  one  of  two  parallel  accounts.  In  the  Bible 
story  Reuben  visits  the  pit  and  is  startled  to  find  Joseph 
away,  which  he  could  not  have  been  had  he  been  with 
the  rest  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  Much  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  never  said  to  have  left  them.  However 
seriously  we  take  this  omission  the  critics  do  nothing 
to  help  us,  but  multiply  the  difficulty  by  ten.  For  their 
E  says  nothing  of  what  the  brethren  did,  other  than  eat 
when  the  Midianites  got  hold  of  Joseph  and  took  him 
away.  The  natural  interpretation  of  the  account  is,  that 
the  pit  was  at  no  great  distance,  no  mention  is  made  of 
their  transporting  Joseph  far,  or  going  back  a  long  way 
to  eat  their  meal.  Reuben  has  called  it  this  pit,  implying 
that  it  was  in  sight.  If  so,  Joseph  cannot  have  been  car¬ 
ried  off  unawares  to  his  brethren. 

Another  of  *  “the  self  contradictions  which  have  been 
the  butt  of  the  shallow  gibes  of  the  sceptics,”  but  from 
which  the  critics  in  their  zeal  for  “the  real  abiding  worth 
of  the  scriptures’*  would  deliver  us  is  that  “throughout 
the  story  in  J  Judah  is  more  to  the  front,  whereas  in  E 
Reuben  takes  the  lead.**  This  is  what  they  have  entered 
in  their  note  books,  so  extracting  the  pith  of  the  matter, 
that  we  need  not  again  turn  to  the  Bible.  But  refer  to 
it  all  the  same  and  you  will  find  the  account  simple  and 
of  a  piece,  so  vivid  and  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
penetrating  into  character  that  it  sounds  like  life.  Judah 
was  the  heart  of  the  Southern  Kingdom,  Reuben  hung 
on  the  fringes  of  the  Northern,  but  the  men  here  are  not 
described  in  a  way  to  excite  pride  in  posterity,  or  to 
gratify  contempt.  They  come  out  simply  as  men  in  their 
own  personal  character.  What  more  natural  than  that 
in  a  family  of  more  than  one  the  elder  or  eldest  should 
start  with  a  lead  and  responsibility,  but  that  in  the  change 
and  pressure  of  circumstances  he  should,  whether  through 
his  weakness  or  the  superior  vigour  or  ability  or  adapta- 
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bility  of  a  younger,  have  to  give  place.  Reuben  as  eldest 
feels  a  responsibility  which  sets  him  above  any  too  des¬ 
perate  jealousy  of  Joseph,  while  knowing  what  reason 
his  brothers  have  for  dislike,  and  able  to  understand  their 
jealousy  of  the  favourite.  He  is  horrified  at  the  idea  of 
murder,  at  the  idea,  too,  of  having  to  face  his  father  with¬ 
out  Joseph.  He  is  full  of  genuine  good  feeling.  But  he 
has  not  the  strength  of  moral  courage  to  bear  it  out, 
and  so  is  ineffective.  He  can  carry  his  brothers  so  far 
with  him,  that  they  will  substitute  a  slow  death  by  starva¬ 
tion  for  bloodshed,  but  he  dare  not  press  them  further; 
as  soon  as  Joseph  is  safe  in  the  pit,  he  goes  off.  Perhaps 
his  work  required  it,  but  he  is  glad  not  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  devil  in  their  hearts  still  wanted  watching. 
Earlier  it  was  said  Reuben  heard  it,  as  if  he  was  not 
actually  with  the  party  of  brothers,  and  so  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  independent  movement.  The  caravan  would 
probably  be  visible  a  long  way,  but  if  he  saw  it  stop  by 
the  brothers,  he  may  have  thought  it  was  for  some  dis¬ 
honest  work  of  the  sort  Joseph  had  been  reporting  and 
that  he  was  best  away. 

In  the  next  mention  of  Reuben  the  brothers  in  Joseph’s 
presence  are  recalling  their  cruelty  and  Reuben  reminds 
them  of  his  own  better  counsel.  “Spake  I  not  unto  you 
saying.  Do  not  sin  against  the  child  and  ye  would  not 
hear,  therefore  behold  his  blood  is  required.”  All  these 
passages  of  Reuben  are  given  to  E,  but  E  has  not  before 
told  us  this,  unless  feebly  in  the  “Let  us  not  take  his  life” 
of  V.  21  which  the  critics  give  to  J  altering  Reuben  into 
Judah.  Reuben  whatever  he  meant  in  himself,  had  at 
the  most  only  tried  to  move  them  to  alter  the  form  their 
sin  against  Joseph  should  take.  Again  neither  in  J  nor  E 
had  they  any  reason  to  think  that  Joseph  was  killed; 
yet  Reuben  says  His  blood  is  required.  The  critics  make 
nothing  of  these  points,  for  they  have  no  interest  in  doing 
so;  but  they  make  much  of  other  indications  which  are 
no  more  substantial.  From  this  speech  of  Reuben’s  we 
see  how  easily  a  crude  and  precarious  logic  might  build 
insecurely  on  slight  indications. 

In  the  remaining  mention  of  Reuben  he  is  taking  the 
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lead  in  persuading  his  father  to  send  Benjamin  on  their 
next  journey  to  Egypt.  He  uses  a  monstrous  inducement. 
“Slay  my  two  sons,  if  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee”;  as  if 
the  slaughter  of  grandsons  could  be  any  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  a  son.  Perhaps  he  hoped  by  the  extrava¬ 
gance  and  vehemence  of  his  offer  to  soften  something  the 
resentment  of  his  father.  Jacob  in  the  Bible  order  does 
not  address  a  reply  to  Reuben,  but  to  all  his  sons ;  taking 
no  notice  of  Reuben’s  words  he  reiterates  his  refusal.  The 
impression  given  is  that  among  the  brothers  the  leading 
place  had  been  naturally  allowed  to  Reuben,  and  Jacob 
may  have  passively  acquiesced,  but  when  it  comes  to 
action  he  will  not  recognize  it.  He  neither  can  nor  will 
trust  Reuben.  All  this  quite  fits  in  with  Jacob’s  account 
of  Reuben’s  character  in  Ch.  49.  His  strength  is  the 
strength  of  water  which  can  afford  no  firm  foundation 
(not  to  insist  on  A.  V.  unstable). 

In  the  37th  and  38th  chapters  Judah  appears  in  a  dis¬ 
creditable  light;  but  by  the  second  journey  into  Egypt 
he  is  justly  trusted  by  his  father.  It  is  natural  to  find 
in  38:26  at  his  discovery  of  the  truth  about  Tamar,  the 
turning  point  of  his  character  and  to  place  this  after  the 
sale  of  Joseph.  He,  like  Reuben,  shrinks  from  murder, 
but,  unlike  Reuben,  only  from  that.  All  that  needs  fur¬ 
ther  pointing  out  is  that  he  only  comes  to  the  front  in 
Reuben’s  absence,  not  as  contesting  Reuben’s  lead,  but 
as  dealing  with  a  new  circumstance  which  has  made  a 
new  method,  i.  e.,  sale  possible.  Similarly  later  on  when 
the  brothers  are  insisting  on  Benjamin  going  with  them, 
Judah  only  comes  forward  when  it  is  plain  their  father 
will  allow  no  weight  to  anything  Reuben  may  say.  All 
through  the  narratives  the  mentions  of  Judah  suggest 
nothing  but  truthfulness  as  opposed  to  any  sort  of  fiction, 
all  is  natural  with  no  second  aim  either  of  glorifying  an 
ancestor  or  manufacturing  a  good  story.  Yet  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  brothers  seems  to 
point  to  one  author  throughout. 

The  conclusion  is  that  Reuben  and  Judah  give  not  the 
smallest  support  to  the  critics ;  so  far  from  it,  were  their 
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analysis  into  documents  proved  by  other  evidence,  this 
would  still  be  a  scruple  in  the  opposite  scale. 

With  the  next  point  it  is  different:  the  mention  of 
Midianites  by  the  side  of  Ishmaelites,  and  the  omission 
of  the  article  with  them.  The  LXX  indeed  have  it 

ot  avSeiairot  oi  MaSii/vmoi  oi  e/in’ocoi,  but  the  CritiCS  WOUld  I  SUp- 

pose  fairly  regard  this  as  a  testimony  rather  to  the  need 
of  the  article  than  to  the  original  reading.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  difference  of  source  is  prima  facie  reasonable, 
and  is  allowed  to  be  possible,  though  not  even  were  it 
granted  need  it  at  all  carry  with  it  the  double  story  of 
the  way  Joseph  was  got  rid  of.  But  it  presents  a  difficulty 
which  other  explanations  would  escape.  “Come  let  us 
sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites” ;  and  then  the  very  next  verse, 
“And  there  passed  by  Midianites  merchantmen.”  The 
change  of  expression  is  very  noticeable.  Change  of  ex¬ 
pression  prima  facie  would  point  to  change  of  meaning. 
To  the  critics  it  can  have  no  interest  and  no  significance 
except  as  pointing  to  a  variety  of  source.  But  the  more 
obvious  the  change  the  more  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  . 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  compiler.  It  needed  no  con¬ 
summate  skill  of  an  able  harmonizer  either  to  discern 
it  or  to  avoid  it.  At  every  step  he  is  leaving  out  some¬ 
thing  of  J  or  E  or  of  both.  The  whole  story  of  Joseph  as 
preserved  in  his  tribes,  perhaps  in  Joshua’s  family,  is 
likely  to  have  been  much  too  long  for  the  general  history 
to  acconunodate ;  in  Ps.  105  we  have  particulars  unre¬ 
corded  in  Genesis  and  there  may  have  been  many  more. 
What  simpler  for  the  compiler  than  to  stick  to  J,  which 
he  has  followed  in  the  preceding  three  verses  and  will 
do  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  verse  and  to  leave  unrecorded 
just  these  words,  “And  there  passed  by  Midianites  mer¬ 
chantmen.”  It  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
editor  let  this  stand  because  it  added  some  new  point. 
This  is  clearly  the  case  in  the  word  merchantmen.  Hith¬ 
erto  the  travellers  have  only  been  described  as  carriers, 
it  might  be  for  governments  or  business  houses,  to  whom 
traffic  on  the  way  would  not  be  in  the  usual  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  But  when  they  arrived  they  were  just  the  men  the 
brethren  wanted.  As  to  Midianites  nothing  is  known 
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bearing  on  the  point  except  that  from  Judges  8:24  it 
appears  that  later  on  the  same  men  might  be  both  Midian- 
ites  and  Ishmaelites.  The  impression  given  by  the  Bible 
account  as  it  stands  is  that  Ishmaelites  is  here  used  gen¬ 
erally,  as  we  might  say  Arabs,  and  that  Midianites  are 
a  class  of  them.  If  these  are  descended  from  the  son 
of  Keturah,  and  if  there  is  no  sufficient  time  for  a  tribe 
to  have  evolved  (though  no  great  number  of  men  is 
wanted  here)  we  might  suppose  the  names  to  have  been 
attached  later  in  the  currency  of  the  story.  But  Ishmael 
may  have  gathered  a  sort  of  nomad  empire  over  many 
tribes  and  his  name  cover  these  and  many  more  than  his 
own  descendants.  It  is  quite  reasonable  then  to  suppose 
that  the  mention  of  Midianites  had  at  that  time  some  per¬ 
tinent  associations.  It  is  nothing  against  the  Bible  story 
that  we  do  not  know  what  these  were;  but  as  a  sample 
of  the  sort  of  thing  meant,  they  may  have  been  known 
specially  in  the  slave  trade. 

According  to  the  critics,  J  makes  the  brethren  sell 
Joseph  and  knows  nothing  of  the  pit;  E  makes  Midian¬ 
ites  steal  him  and  knows  nothing  of  their  selling.  In 
Ch.  45  which  is  given  entirely  to  E  except  three  short 
phrases,  two  of  which  are  now  to  be  mentioned,  we  read 
whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt  and  that  ye  sold  me  hither, 
which  are  therefore  withdrawn  from  E  and  assigned  to 
J  or  J’s  influence.  This  may  be  possible,  but  it  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  fact.  The  witness  of  chapter  45  is  dead  against 
the  critics’  theory.  Direct  evidence  may  be  false  and 
may  be  parried ;  but  if  no  weight  is  to  be  allowed  to  any 
evidence  which  can  in  any  way  be  parried  or  explained 
away,  the  law  courts  might  dispense  with  all  evidence 
and  all  witnesses. 

Possibly  the  Greek  translators  are  right  in  not  attach¬ 
ing  much  importance  to  the  absence  of  the  article  in 
37:28.  The  abridgment  of  a  longer  account  might  ex¬ 
plain,  e.  g.,  the  omission  of  a  passage  containing  Joseph’s 
entreaties  and  remonstrances,  or  his  brethren’s  debate  or 
other  matters,  and  on  resuming,  the  travellers  are  intro¬ 
duced  afresh  and  described  more  exactly.  Or  the  brethren 
may  be  seated  a  little  distance  from  the  main  track  which 
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most  of  the  caravan  pursue ;  while  one  detachment  whose 
business  was  to  pick  up  bargains  on  the  way  diverged 
to  pass  them,  so  that  these  Midianites,  though  belonging 
to  the  party  mentioned,  are  not  identical  with  them. 

The  critics  quote  40:15,  “For  indeed  I  was  stolen  away 
out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews”  and  maintain  that  this 
is  not  the  account  of  our  Ch.  37,  but  cut  the  text  in  two 
and  we  have  it  in  E  where  the  Midianites  take  him  out 
of  the  pit  behind  the  brethren’s  backs.  The  answer  is 
first  a  direct  denial.  According  to  the  undivided  account 
he  was  stolen.  Possibly  the  reader  is  arrested  for  a 
moment  by  the  phrase,  but  he  instantly  recognizes  its 
accuracy.  He  has  paused  in  thought  because  the  stealing 
was  attended  by  circumstances  so  much  worse,  and  so 
unusual  that  we  do  not  generally  think  of  it  as  such.  But 
it  was  so;  this  common  sense  says,  and  the  strictness 
of  technical  language  confirms.  Under  the  head  of  Steal¬ 
ing  children,  an  English  Law  Dictionary  says,  “This 
offence  consists  in  taking  away  a  child  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  [probably  a  statutory  limitation]  with 
intent  to  deprive  any  parent,  guardian,  etc.,  of  its  posses¬ 
sion.”  The  brothers  were  the  first  thieves,  and  they 
employed  as  accomplices  the  traders,  knowing  that  they 
would  convey  Joseph  away  and  in  all  probability  to  Egypt. 
For  this  “I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the  He¬ 
brews,”  ^  is  a  condensed  but  quite  accurate  expression. 
What  should  Joseph  have  said?  Simply  “I  was  sold”  to 
imply  it  was  just  an  ordinary  honest  process  of  transfer¬ 
ence.  Or  should  he  have  mentioned  his  brethren’s  part. 
To  say  nothing  of  filial  piety  and  strong  family  feeling, 
which  would  make  such  a  crime  shame  to  himself,  what 
prudence  could  there  be  in  it?  Would  not  the  great  men 
have  said,  “A  kind  and  partial  master  has  put  you  here 
for  a  vile  attempt:  your  own  family  at  home  found  you 
intolerable:  you  may  be  a  sharp,  active  fellow,  but  we 
quite  understand  the  rest.”  Again  take  the  supposed 
account  of  E.  The  Midianites  come  across  a  boy  left 
alone  in  a  cistern  from  which  unassisted  escape  is  im¬ 
possible  and  assistance  improbable.  They  rescue  him 
from  starving  to  death  even  if  they  enslave  him.  Would 
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Joseph,  unexpectedly  rescued  from  destruction,  have  re¬ 
membered  them  simply  as  thieves?  So  far  as  they  went 
they  had  stolen  him  from  death  and  from  no  other  owner. 
Here  is  a  point  which  no  technical  training  is  needed  to 
estimate;  and  the  way  it  is  treated  by  the  critics  is  a 
weight  in  the  wrong  scale  as  regards  their  authority. 

The  next  points  relate  to  Joseph’s  stay  in  Egypt  up 
to  the  time  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh.  The  contrast 
is  in  the  main  between  J  in  chapter  39,  and  E  in  chap¬ 
ter  40. 

In  J  Joseph  is  sold  to  an  unnamed  Egyptian,  a  married 
man,  who  for  an  offence  puts  him  in  prison,  where  the 
governor  appreciates  him  highly  and  gives  him  oversight 
of  other  prisoners.  After  that  J  has  no  more  to  tell  us 
of  Joseph  till  after  the  brethren’s  first  visit  to  Egypt 
Judah  tells  his  father  that  the  man  had  warned  them  he 
would  not  have  them  there  again  without  Benjamin.  How 
he  got  out  of  prison,  and  how  he  came  to  the  position 
of  laying  down  the  law  to  foreigners,  J  tells  us  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing;  dreams  cannot  have  had  to  do  with  it  for 
they  are  E’s  copyright. 

According  to  E  he  is  sold  to  Potiphar,  a  high  officer 
of  Pharaoh’s,  a  saris,  which  is  regularly  rendered  eunuch. 
The  offenders  of  rank  are  confined  not  in  prison  but  in 
Potiphar’s  house,  and  he  appoints  to  wait  on  them  his 
servant  Joseph  who  is  neither  a  criminal  nor  a  prisoner. 

As  to  what  looks  the  only  point-blank  difficulty,  the  mar¬ 
ried  state  of  a  eunuch,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Driver’s 
notes  on  Genesis  37 :36,  and  chapter  39  (foot  note) ,  from 
which  we  seem  not  seriously  to  differ  if  we  regard  it  less 
as  a  difficulty  than  as  a  question  the  answer  to  which  is 
doubtful.  For  the  rest,  in  order  to  hold  that  in  J  Joseph’s 
master  is  unnamed  we  have  to  erase  the  last  half  of 
verse  1  of  chapter  39.  He  is  called  (Ch.  39)  an  Egyptian : 
if  this  requires  explanation  we  may  easily  find  it  in  the 
fact  that  a  foreign  dynasty  was  on  the  throne  with  foreign 
ministers  and  officers  just  as  under  the  Chinese  Empire 
one  was  told  that  such  and  such  an  official  was  Chinese. 
That  the  name  Potiphar  does  not  recur  but  he  is  described 
in  some  such  way  as  Joseph’s  master  is  not  unnatural,  as 
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he  only  interests  us  through  Joseph.  But  such  matters  of 
style  can  be  made  too  much  of.  In  Exodus  18  Jethro 
has  his  name  given  seven  times  in  the  first  IIV2  verses. 
In  the  remaining  151/4  of  which  he  is  almost  equally  the 
subject,  not  once.  And  throughout  the  chapter  the  de¬ 
scription  “His  father  in  law”  stands  almost  everywhere 
it  could  stand  even  where  a  pronoun  might  suffice  or  the 
subject  be  simply  omitted ;  but  the  critics  are  not  engaged 
on  their  sources  here. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  how  could  prisoners  be  confined 
at  the  same  time  in  the  Captain  of  the  Guard’s  house  and 
in  a  prison ;  so  natural  that  it  is  not  surprising  the  writer 
thinks  it  worth  while  pointing  out  how  that  is.  In  Ch. 
40:3,  Pharaoh  put  his  officers  “in  ward  into  the  house 
of  the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  the  Round  House  (so  Dr. 
Driver  renders  it),  the  place  where  Joseph  was  bound, 
and  he  has  prepared  for  this,  as  the  critics  point  out, 
by  describing  in  the  last  chapter  39 :20  the  Round  House 
as  the  place  where  the  King’s  prisoners  were  bound. 
These  are  explanatory,  or  if  you  like,  harmonizing  notes ; 
but  they  are  remarks  which  it  is  perfectly  natural  for 
the  original  writer  to  make.  Such  explanatory  notes 
come  quite  simply  into  narratives,  as  in  a  letter  or  other 
account,  “Now  I  must  explain  that,  etc.,”  where  for  some 
reason  the  reader  or  hearer  might  find  a  little  difficulty 
in  exactly  piecing  the  story. 

The  Round  House,  according  to  the  writer  of  Genesis 
40,  was  one  of  the  buildings  which  together  constituted 
the  house  ©f  the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  the  expression 
house  covering  more  than  residence,  as  Samuel  is  said 
to  be  buried  in  his  house.  We  know  nothing  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Captain  of  the  Guard  nor  of  his  duties,  only  from 
these  chapters;  but  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in 
one  of  the  duties  being  the  charge  of  the  king’s  prisoners ; 
and  in  Chapter  30  are  expressions  allowed  to  J  which 
point  to  the  Egyptian  there  having  authority  over  a 
prison.  It  is  said  “Joseph’s  master  took  him  and  put 
him  into  the  prison,”  as  if  he  had  authority  over  the  prison 
and  its  officers  and  need  not  first  hand  over  to  judicial 
or  executive  authorities  to  punish.  And  then  the  place  is 
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not  called  by  a  common  word  for  prison,  but  by  this  sin¬ 
gular  name,  Beth  has  Sohar,  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  very  uncertain,  though  what  it  denotes  is  sufficiently 
described.  It  is  quite  natural  that  only  the  Captain  of 
the  Guard  and  not  the  Governor  of  the  Jail  should  appear 
in  chapter  40.  Pharaoh’s  dealings  would  be  with  his  own 
high  officer  and  not  directly  with  a  subordinate,  and  so, 
in  dealing  with  prisoners  as  high  in  rank  as  himself,  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard  himself  saw  to  the  arrangements 
for  them,  did  not  simply  commit  them  to  the  Governor; 
and  he  it  was  who  gave  Joseph,  not  to  be  over  them  as 
over  ordinary  prisoners,  but  to  wait  on  them,  a  prisoner 
on  prisoners.  The  most  stubborn  traditionists  would 
allow  that,  if  you  go  through  chapters,  striking  out  all 
that  points  to  the  place  being  a  prison  and  Joseph  a 
prisoner,  the  residue  will  know  nothing  of  place  or  man 
in  these  characters,  but  they  object  to  the  logic  of  the 
method. 

To  come  now  to  the  famine  and  the  brethren’s  first  visit 
to  Egypt.  In  42:13  (E)  the  brethren  seem  to  volunteer 
in  informing  Joseph  of  Benjamin’s  existence;  that  ac¬ 
cords  with  their  report  to  Jacob,  verses  25-32  (E),  when 
they  are  said  to  have  told  him  all  that  had  befallen  them ; 
whereas  J  (43:7;  44:19)  makes  them  tell  it  only  in 
answer  to  Joseph’s  explicit  enquiry. 

Leaving  42:13  (E)  for  the  moment,  it  is  plain  that 
J  exactly  agrees  with  42:32  (E).  For  43:6  (J)  when 
they  are  urging  Jacob  to  send  Benjamin  saying  “for  the 
man  said  unto  us.  Ye  shall  not  see  my  face  except  your 
brother  be  with  you,”  Jacob  replies,  “Wherefore  dealt  ye 
so  ill  with  me  as  to  tell  the  man  whether  ye  had  yet  a 
brother,”  showing  that  what  they  had  so  far  reported 
on  the  matter  was  exactly  what  E  says  they  did  and  no 
more.  Then  in  answer  to  their  father  they  supply  the 
detail  “The  man  asked  us  straitly”  and  on  the  next  occa¬ 
sion  (44:19)  speaking  to  Joseph  do  not  omit  it.  The 
writer  will  then  in  42:13  merely  be  taking  the  liberty 
with  the  reader  which  the  brethren  took  in  first  reporting 
to  their  father,  the  liberty  we  all  take  in  reporting  con¬ 
versation  (unless  possibly  some  persons  of  inhuman 
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wearisome  exactitude)  and  understand  in  conversation 
reported  to  us,  the  liberty  regularly  taken  in  newspaper 
reports  of  cases  in  the  law  courts,  of  giving  consecutively 
the  matter  of  a  witness’s  answers  without  the  questions 
which  elicited  them. 

The  next  point  is  that  E  mentions  the  detention  of 
Simeon  as  a  hostage,  J  does  not.  As  chapter  43  is  ascribed 
to  J  we  should  be  ready  to  point  to  vv.  14  and  23  as 
disproving  this;  but  the  critics  give  the  words  in  these 
verses  to  E,  or  a  redactor  borrowing  from  E.  Why? 
Apart  from  this  arbitrary  assignment  the  name  Simeon 
occurs  twice  in  E  and  once  in  J ;  but  as  to  the  general 
mention  of  a  hostage  it  is  likely  that  it  should  occur 
oftener  while  the  arrangement  is  taking  shape  than  after¬ 
wards,  and  in  the  doing  than  in  the  undoing.  But  it  is 
said  Simeon  is  not  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  43 
(including  42:38)  where  the  question  of  a  second  visit 
to  Egypt  is  in  debate.  One  must  ask  with  surprise  what 
difference  this  could  possibly  have  made.  The  critics 
would  only  have  got  out  their  paints  and  painted  it  the  E 
colour  and  continued  to  say  with  a  good  conscience,  J 
knows  nothing  of  Simeon  as  a  hostage.  And  how  do 
they  know  J  said  no  more  of  Simeon  when  so  much  of  J 
is  omitted  by  the  compiler,  and  the  important  difficulty 
was  only  over  Benjamin.  Or  again  who  was  to  bring 
up  Simeon  in  the  argument.  Jacob  (E  is  silent  here  but 
what  we  have  of  his  favours  this)  of  his  own  mind  did 
not  think  it  worth  risking  Benjamin  to  get  Simeon;  he 
was  standing  out  against  a  second  journey  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  so  it  was  not  for  him  to  bring  out  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  himself.  The  brethren  anyhow  had  tact 
enough  not  to  raise  an  argument,  pitting  Simeon  against 
Benjamin,  which  would  have  stirred  all  Jacob’s  jealousy 
for  Rachel’s  sons  against  the  rest.  Jacob  had  good  reason 
to  be  anxious  about  Benjamin.  He  had  lost  Joseph  and 
the  others  had  given  such  explanation  as  they  could. 
But  as  time  went  on  and  he  could  observe  them,  their 
manners  and  behaviour,  what  they  said  and  what  they 
did  not  say,  one  much  less  keen  and  deeply  ruminant  than 
Jacob  would  see  that  they  knew  more  about  Joseph’s  dis- 
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appearance  than  they  had  told  and  suspect  foul  play  on 
their  part.  It  would  be  a  cloud  between  father  and  sons, 
enhance  the  value  of  Benjamin  and  make  more  reasonable 
the  doubt  whether  he  could  be  safely  entrusted  to  the 
rest.  If  there  were  anything  in  the  omission  of  Simeon 
at  one  point  of  J,  E’s  treatment  is  still  more  striking. 
Do  the  nine  burst  in  with  the  sad  news  that  Simeon  is 
not  with  them.  Far  from  it.  They  never  mention  Simeon, 
do  not  even  say  they  are  not  all  there;  but  after  telling 
words  that  passed  between  Joseph  and  them,  mention  his 
proposal  to  keep  one  of  them  as  a  hostage.  They  do  not 
say  whether  Joseph  carried  it  out,  nor  if  so  which  was 
the  one  detained.  Jacob  makes  no  remark  at  all,  does 
not  even  ask  which  it  is,  and  they  set  to  work  emptying 
their  sacks,  and  eacli  proved  to  have  in  his,  his  money 
returned.  Then  Jacob  is  stirred  to  speak  and  bewail, 
and  the  loss  of  Simeon  comes  out  as  one  of  his  misfor¬ 
tunes.  What  has  J  colder  towards  Simeon  than  this. 
After  all,  from  what  they  heard  and  saw  of  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  they  would  feel  he  was  a  man  who  meant  to  be 
just,  and  would  keep  Simeon  safe;  and  when  food  was 
scarce,  it  was  something  to  have  one  mouth  less  to  feed. 
The  Bible  story  gives  the  impression  that  the  matter  of 
Simeon  had  no  great  weight  in  determining  the  second 
visit  to  Egypt,  and  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt 
that  was  the  case,  and  also  that  up  to  that  point  there 
was  no  real  anxiety  about  him,  though  had  that  state  of 
things  been  much  prolonged  it  might  have  been  other¬ 
wise.  Anyhow  any  slight  difficulties  would  be  better  ex¬ 
plained  by  omissions  from  one  more  fully  detailed  story 
than  by  the  conjunction  of  two  inconsistent  ones.  For 
on  this  point  in  the  matter  of  tone  and  the  matter  of 
fact,  J  and  E  are  at  one. 

The  next  points  are  genuine  ones;  there  is  no  simple 
manufacturing  of  enclaves,  and  the  two  verses  (42:27, 
28)  ascribed  to  J  are  not  extracted  from  the  middle  of 
an  E  chapter  altogether  arbitrarily.  For  a  needed  ex¬ 
planation  variety  of  source  is  properly  suggested. 

The  three  passages  in  which  a  discrepancy  is  found 
are  42 :27,  28 ;  42 :35 ;  43 :21.  In  the  first  and  third  pas- 
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sages  the  discovery  of  the  money  in  the  sack  is  made  at 
the  lodging  place,  in  the  second  on  arriving  home  in  their 
father’s  presence.  The  43rd  and  44th  chapters  are,  as 
a  whole,  given  to  J  including  43:21.  The  42nd  is,  as 
a  whole,  assigned  to  E,  but  verses  27,  28  are  taken  out 
and  given  to  J,  partly  as  giving  a  different  account  of 
the  discovery,  but  also  as  containing  the  word  for  sack 
(amtahath)  which  is  otherwise  found  only  in  the  J  chap¬ 
ters.  This  assignment  then  has  not  the  arbitrary  char¬ 
acter  of  many.  In  the  other,  the  second  passage,  the  dis¬ 
covery  is  made  at  home,  in  a  chapter  which  is  as  a  whole 
E,  including  this  verse  35.  In  both  cases  the  discovery 
excites  alarm. 

Then  as  was  said,  an  explanation  is  called  for,  and 
the  critics  explain  by  saying  that  J  made  the  sacks  opened 
at  the  inn,  E  at  home.  The  counter  explanation  is  that 
the  discovery  at  the  inn  was  only  of  one  man’s  bundle, 
at  home  it  was  of  all ;  the  first  discovery  in  one  sack  was 
unpleasant,  but  the  thing  might  have  been  accidental,  the 
second,  the  money  in  all,  shows  plainly  a  purpose,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  a  malign  one.  Dr.  Driver  tells  us  that  as  in 
V.  27  it  is  literally  ‘'the  one,  i.  e.,  the  first  one  opened  his 
sack,”  J  went  on  to  tell  about  the  rest.  But  in  that  case 
the  question  is  what  did  he  tell  about  them.  If  the  com¬ 
piler  suppressed  it  for  harmonistic  purposes,  why  did 
he  not  suppress  both  verses  27,  28  with  43:21,  unless 
he  thought  this  also  reconcilable.  As  a  fact,  in  literal 
strictness,  there  is  no  opposition  in  43:21,  for  they  do 
not  tell  the  steward  they  found  the  money  when  they 
opened  the  sacks,  but  it  was  there  then.  But  without 
insisting  on  this  what  they  wanted  to  bring  home  to  him 
was  that  all  the  money  had  been  restored  and  that  this 
had  been  done  in  Egypt;  to  prove  that  they  say  it  was 
in  their  sacks  at  the  lodging  place.  This  they  have  de¬ 
duced  from  the  facts  that  it  was  in  one  of  the  sacks  at 
the  lodging  place,  and  in  all  on  reaching  home,  but  it  was 
not  worth  troubling  him  with  the  exact  process  by  which 
they  reached  this  conclusion.  Still  a  slight  difficulty  re¬ 
mains.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  no  new  discovery  at 
home,  but  the  sight  of  all  the  bundles  with  suggestions 
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from  their  father  renewed  their  fears  and  opened  the 
view  of  more  painful  possibilities. 

The  other  point  connected  with  the  last  is  that  from 
the  middle  of  verse  27  the  word  for  sack  changes  and 
instead  of  saq  we  have  amtdhath,  a  word  found  only  in 
this  passage,  saq  not  occurring  again  except  twice  in 
V.  35.  The  word  saq,  though  very  common  as  the  name 
of  a  mourning  material,  is  rare  in  the  meaning  of  hag 
which  outside  this  chapter  is  found  distinctly  only  in 
the  story  of  the  Gibeonites,  Josh.  9,  though  in  Lev.  11 :32 
all  meanings  would  be  included ;  and  the  frequent  mention 
of  the  material  might  show  that  its  use  for  bags  was 
fairly  common.  Here  chapt.  42  contains  all  the  four 
occasions  of  its  use  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  3  in  E 
and  1  in  J,  a  small  number  of  cases  and  a  divided  number, 
so  that  no  strong  argument  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
And  V.  27  (J)  would  show  that  sources  alone  are  not 
enough  to  explain  the  change  of  word.  “The  first  opened 
his  sack  to  give  his  ass  provender,  and  he  saw  his  silver 
and  lo  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  his  amtdhath”  This  is 
not  poetry  and  therefore  in  spite  of  the  LXX  we  may 
confidently  say  the  saq  and  the  amtdhath  would  be  differ¬ 
ent  things,  or  at  least,  that  the  words  are  not  simply 
synonymous.  Indeed  the  LXX  rendering  exhibits  the 
feeling  that  if  the  meanings  are  identical  the  words  should 
be  identical.  In  this  verse  difference  of  source  is  not  in 
question,  for  it  is  all  assigned  to  J.  One  obvious  explana¬ 
tion  would  be  that  here  at  least  the  amhdtath  was  car¬ 
ried  inside  the  bulkier  sack  with  the  provender;  another 
perhaps  that  the  amtdhath  was  a  sack  with  compart¬ 
ments  one  of  which  was  called  the  mouth.* 

That  saq  should  be  a  word  of  more  general  meaning 
would  suit  two  of  the  cases  where  it  is  used  by  E ;  Joseph, 
V.  25,  in  unimportant  points  would  word  his  orders  gen¬ 
erally  and,  V.  35a  they  would  be  emptying  all  their  re¬ 
ceptacles.  But  in  verse  35b  the  bundles  are  distinctly 
said  to  be  in  the  sacks,  it  might  be  as  containing  the 
amtdhath  in  which  the  bundles  were,  or  else  as  a  term 
including  the  amtdhath.  But  it  is  best  to  offer  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  relation  of  sack  and  amtdhath  as  certain 
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only  that  v.  27  shows  the  words  are  not  simply  of  iden¬ 
tical  meaning  and  that  saq  is  found  so  rarely  and  on  the 
whole  explicably  in  E,  occurring  as  it  does  also  in  J  it 
cannot  be  set  up  for  a  characteristic  of  E  as  against  J’s 
amtdhath.  Still  the  only  contents  of  the  amtdhath  men¬ 
tioned  are  what  may  be  called  personal  articles,  money, 
journey  food  and  the  silver  cup;  and  it  is  because  the  in¬ 
terest  turns  so  much  on  two  of  these  that  the  word 
amtdhath  comes  to  be  preferred. 

Three  words  are  used  for  the  containing  bags,  vessel, 
sack  and  amtdhath  (v.  Payne  Smith,  Ellicott’s  Bible,  Gen¬ 
esis  42:27).  Vessel  is  a  very  vague  word,  but  here  it 
seems  to  be  used  only  of  the  sacks®  holding  produce,  the 
main  supply  of  corn  brought  from  Egypt  and  Jacob’s 
present  of  fruits  sent  to  Joseph  which  would  be  taken 
by  servants  on  their  own  asses ;  for  this  purpose  no  other 
word  is  used  and  vessel  occurs  only  in  this  use,  except  in 
the  vaguest  sense  45:20.  Sack,  as  was  suggested,  with 
a  more  extended  use  might  also  be  applied  specially  to 
something  larger  and  rougher  than  the  amtdhath,  which 
is  rendered  by  Payne  Smith  “travelling  bag”  and  he 
thinks  each  rider  carried  his  behind  him  on  his  beast. 
The  word  mouth  is  associated  only  with  amtdhath  and 
not  with  sack. 

The  LXX  render  pt8^  by  aaxKo?  and  nnnoi<  by  /iacaifl-Tros, 
the  only  exception  being  that  identifying  the  sack  and 
the  amtdhath  mentioned  42 :27,  they  feel  bound  to  render 
both  by  fiatminros.  Of  this,  whether  or  not  correctly  identi¬ 
fying  it  with  amtdhath  they  had  a  distinct  idea.  In  v.  27 
for  the  word  opening  they  say  AvW,  loosing  or  undoing, 
and  they  are  unable  to  make  sense  of  the  expression  “in 
the  mouth  of  the  amtdhath,**  in  most  cases  saying  simply 
“in  the  bag”  or  “bags,”  but  42:27,  cVavo)  rov  (tto/mito? 
over  the  mouth  and  44:1  cVt  tov  <rr6fuiTo^  upon  the  mouth. 
What  the  arrangement  can  have  been  which  made  this 
phrase  in  the  mouth  a  difficulty,  and  upon  the  mouth 
plain  is  hard  to  imagine  and  helps  to  show  how  natural 
it  is  there  should  be  difficulty  in  exactly  grasping  the 
arrangements  of  the  original  in  all  details.  Details  are 
multitudinous  and  in  them  is  a  natural  home  of  irregu- 
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larity,  yet  only  a  few  can  be  recorded,  and  so  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  slight  difficulties  should  occur  in  them, 
still  more  that  it  should  be  possible  to  propound  un¬ 
answerable  questions  which  can  be  represented  as  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Jhvh  and  Elohim  in  ch.  37-50. 

We  will  take  these  names  under  two  heads.  Use  (1) 
by  the  narrator,  (2)  by  the  characters  of  his  story.  That 
this  classification  is  reasonable  and  relevant  is  practically 
owned  by  Dr.  Driver  where  he  says  (LOT,  7th  Edition, 
pp.  18,  19) :  “The  use  of  God  elsewhere  in  these  sec¬ 
tions  in  converse  with  Egyptians  or  between  Joseph  whilst 
in  disguise  and  his  brethren  is  naturally  inconclusive 
either  for  E  or  against  J.”  But  we  need  not  grant  that 
here  is  the  only  difference  of  force  between  the  two  names. 

(1)  The  author’s  own  wording: 

Jhvh  Ch.  38:7,  7,  10;  39:2,  3,  3,  5,  5,  21,  23,  23,  eleven 
times;  Elohim  46:2. 

Here  all  the  Jhvh  cases  are  given  to  J ;  the  Elohim  to  E. 
The  instances  of  Jhvh,  though  comparatively  numerous, 
are  found  in  a  limited  context.  The  three  cases  of  ch.  38 
are  of  the  Lord’s  displeasure  with  Judah’s  sons.  Of  the 
eight  of  ch.  39,  half  are  of  the  Lord  being  with  Joseph 
in  his  trouble,  half  of  the  Lord  blessing  him  or  his  em¬ 
ployers  for  his  sake.  One  single  example  of  Elohim 
proves  nothing.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  same 
writer  in  other  contexts  would  not  employ  the  other 
Name  whether  Jhvh  or  Elohim. 

(2)  In  the  mouth  of  the  characters 

Jhvh.  No  instance;  for  Jacob’s  blessing  of  his  sons 
(49:18)  is  by  the  critics  excluded  from  account. 

Elohim.  Accepting  Driver’s  dictum  that  what  may 
for  shortness  be  called  Foreigner  use  is  inconclusive,  the 
following  are  the  inconclusive  cases:  E.  By  Joseph 
40 :8,  41 :16,  25,  28,  32,  32 ;  42 :18.  By  Pharaoh  41 :38,  39. 
J.  By  Joseph  39:9;  43:29.  By  Judah  to  Joseph  (yet 
unrecognized )  44:16. 

The  only  remark  on  these  is  that  J’s  speakers,  never 
using  Jhvh,  use  Elohim  three  times,  showing  that  J  is 
quite  capable  of  using  Elohim  in  its  proper  place. 
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The  remainder  which  are  to  be  considered  are : 

E.  By  Joseph.  To  himself  41:51,  52;  to  father  or 
brethren  45 :5,  7,  8,  9 ;  48 :9 ;  50 :19,  20,  24,  25.  By  Jacob 
48:11,  15,  15,  20,  21;  by  the  brethren  42:28. 

In  the  class  then  of  speakers’  use  J  and  E  are  abso¬ 
lutely  agreed.  Neither  use  Jhvh;  and  except  for  a  few 
instances  of  El  and  Shaddai  both  confine  themselves  to 
Elohim. 

In  this  class  then  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  differen¬ 
tiate  sources. 


Jacob.  Israel. 

Jacob  as  the  name  of  the  Patriarch  is  said  to  be  char¬ 
acteristic  of  E;  Israel  of  J. 

The  allottment  of  names  according  to  the  letters  in  the 
margin  of  Driver’s  Genesis  is  as  follows: 

Israel— J.  37:3,  13;  43:6,  8,  11;  46:29,  30;  47:27,  29, 
31;  50:2  (11).  E  42:5;  45:21,  28;  46:1,  2,  5;  48:2,  8, 
10,  11,  13,  14,  21  (13). 

Jacob— J  37:34  (1).  E  42:1,  4,  29,  36;  45:25,  27; 
46:2,  5;  48:2;  50:24  (10). 

If  this  stood  it  would  mean  that  E  had  more  cases  of 
Israel  than  J ;  and  more  cases  of  Israel  than  of  Jacob : 
but  there  is  now  and  then  a  footnote  that  J’s  or  E’s  in¬ 
fluence  is  probable  in  parts  marked  with  the  other  letter ; 
but  there  can  be  nothing  clear  or  certain  about  this  or  the 
margin  would  have  noted  it. 

In  the  table,  p.  17,  LOT.  ch.  37 :3-ll  is  given  to  E  and 
the  ordinary  reader  cannot  see  why  anyone  should  divide 
these  nine  verses  unless  to  get  the  Israel  of  v.  3  away 
from  E  and  to  J :  but  in  the  Genesis  from  2  b  {was  feed¬ 
ing)  to  the  end  of  4  is  given  to  J.  and  in  (b)  p.  19.  LOT 
it  is  assumed  that  37 :3  is  J  and  not  E.  In  this  note  (b) 
Driver  says  that  it  is  “probable  that  in  the  few  passages 
where  in  the  context  of  J  Jacob  occurs  (37:34)  or  in 
the  context  of  E  Israel  (45:28;  46:1,  2;  48:2b,  11,  21) 
the  variation  is  either  a  change  made  by  the  compiler  or 
is  due  to  the  use  by  him  of  another  source.’’  Conjecture 
is  a  two-edged  weapon,  and  if  the  compiler  changed  the 
name  in  these  places,  so  he  may  anywhere.  Consequently 
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this  suggestion  would  upset  the  whole  value  of  the  two 
names  as  indicative  of  sources,  just  the  conclusion  aimed 
at  here. 

But  it  will  be  seen  that  only  six  instances  are  allowed 
in  LOT,  p.  19  in  which  E  has  Israel  whereas  the  Genesis 
margin  gives  13 ;  this  leaves  seven  to  account  for. 

Of  these  three,  viz.:  42:5,  45:21,  46:5  have  Bne  Israel, 
which  is  regularly  rendered  as  referring  to  a  nation  “chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,”  but  rendered  by  A.  V.  here  “sons  of 
Israel,”  evidently  rightly  understood  to  refer  explicitly 
to  Jacob  in  person.  The  other  five  are  all  in  ch.  48,  vv. 
8,  10,  13,  13,  14.  Why  vv.  8,  10  are  suppressed  is  not 
said.  The  only  explanation  of  the  omission  of  13,  14  is 
in  a  note  of  LOT,  “Perhaps  13,-14,  17-19  are  from  J.” 
What  can  be  built  firmly  on  a  shifty  uncertain  bottom 
like  this? 

There  cannot  be  properly  claimed  for  “Israel”  in  these 
chapters  any  distinctive  value.  With  “Jacob”  it  is  not 
quite  the  same.  In  the  passages  marked  as  J  it  occurs 
only  once,  one  of  Jacob  against  11  of  Israel.  It  is  found 
indeed  in  ch.  49,  which  is  not  allowed  to  count,  and  some 
of  the  cases  of  J  using  Israel  might  be  ascribed  to  him 
solely  on  the  ground  of  this  word,  and  thus  the  proportion 
of  the  number  be  altered.  But  more  cases  of  Jacob  would 
not  be  found.  Card  players  do  not  expect  always  to  hold 
an  average  hand  nor  is  it  an  incredible  wonder  if  now 
and  then  an  exceptional  one  is  dealt. 

Goshen. 

This  is  claimed  for  J  alone. 

Goshen  is  found  once  in  E,  45:10;  in  which,  therefore, 
three  words  are  extracted  and  assigned  to  J. 

In  J  we  have  it  seven  times  in  the  passage  46  .*28-47 :6, 
where  the  entrance  and  settlement  are  described,  once  in 
47:27  summing  up  the  settlement,  and  50:8,  where  at 
Jacob’s  funeral  the  women  and  children  stay  behind. 
As  for  E,  after  chapter  45  where  E  is  not  permitted  by 
the  critics  to  utter  the  word,  what  opportunity  has  E? 
Only  46:1-5;  48,  and  50:15-26. 

46:1-5  only  brings  us  to  the  start  from  Beersheba. 
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Chapter  48  is  all  about  Jacob  blessing  Joseph,  no  need 
whatever  and  hardly  any  room  here  for  mention  of 
Goshen. 

50:5-26.  All  through  these  verses  Joseph  is  the  centre 
and  he  did  not  live  in  Goshen.  One  resolute  on  mention¬ 
ing  Goshen  might  have  brought  it  in  once  or  twice  by 
main  force,  but  with  what  result.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
poor  stragglers  would  have  been  dragged  out  for  execu¬ 
tion  like  the  one  in  ch.  45. 

There  is  a  unity  in  the  story  which  wants  more  than 
the  critic’s  arguments  to  break  it  up,  J  and  E  (so  to  name 
the  sections  assigned  by  the  critics)  both  have  the  same 
main  outlines.  Joseph  unknown  to  his  father,  through 
the  brothers’  hatred  taken  to  Egypt  enslaved,  in  contact 
with  penal  confinement,  and  rising  to  the  highest  power; 
the  plenty  and  the  famine;  the  brothers’  two  visits  to 
Egypt;  Jacob’s  reluctance  to  send  Benjamin,  and  the 
use  made  by  Joseph  of  Benjamin  for  testing  his  brothers, 
and  yet  in  both  this  is  buried  in  the  narrative,  in  neither 
explicitly  stated.  Details,  too,  the  coat  of  many  colours, 
the  suggestion  of  an  evil  beast,  the  part  played  by  the 
bags,  and  the  bundles  of  money;  the  use  of  the  word 
“vessel”  only  for  containers  of  produce  for  transport  by  E 
42:25  and  by  J  43:11.  Suppose  that  two  such  stories 
could  have  varied  in  some  details  in  the  name  of  the  people 
who  took  Joseph  to  Egypt,  or  the  precise  point  at  which 
the  money  was  discovered,  they  could  not  have  varied 
on  the  cardinal  point  of  the  brothers  selling,  and  hardly 
on  such  an  impressive  feature  as  the  pit.  Dislocation 
at  these  points  would  imply  a  far  more  extensive  want 
of  harmony  than  is  found.  And  the  critics  show  such 
resolution  to  build  up  sources,  such  incapacity  of  testing 
the  rawest  impressions,  if  seeming  to  favour  their  views, 
that  their  judgment  ought  not  to  be  accepted  as  final. 
Their  formation  of  enclaves  is  delusive,  anyhow,  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  He  sees  a  few  words  coloured  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  context  and  thinks  they  are  a  witness  to 
the  side  assigned  them ;  whereas  they  are  like  buttresses 
that  do  not  rest  on  firm  ground  but  hang  on  to  the  build¬ 
ing.  If  the  wall  is  itself  strong  enough  it  may  support 
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them,  but  it  gains  from  them  no  support,  on  the  contrary 
their  tendency  is  to  pull  it  down. 

The  following  is  the  allotment  of  Genesis  37-50  (R.  V.) 
among  J.  E.  &  P.  given  by  letters  in  the  margin  of 
Driver’s  Genesis.  It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  paper 
that  the  margin  is  in  a  few  cases  qualified  in  the  notes 
as  partially  uncertain.  Questions  bearing  on  P  are  not 
dealt  with  here. 

[End=end  of  verse.] 

XXXVII.  P.1-2  {seventeen  years  old). 

J.  2  {was  feeding) — 4:12-18;  21  (correcting  Reuben; 
25  {and  they  lifted) -21;  28  {and  sold — pieces  of  silver) ; 
31-35. 

E.  5-11,  19,  20;  22-25  {eat  bread) ;  28  (except  as 
above) -30;  36. 

XXXVIII.  J. 

XXXIX.  J ;  except  1  {Potiphar-guard) ;  and  20  (the 
place-bound)  R  (Redactor). 

XL,  XLI,  XLII,  E.  Except— 

XL:3  {into  the  prison — end)  ;  b{the  butler — end) ; 

15  {and  here — end).  R. 

XLI:14  {and  they — dungeon)  R  46;  P. 

XLII,  27,  28,  38.  J. 

XLIII  J.  Except  14E ;  23  {And  he  brought — end)  R. 

XLIV.  J. 

XLV.  E.  Except  4  {whom — end) ;  5  {that — hither) 
R;  10  (beginning— Goshen)  J. 

XLVI.  E  1-5;  P.  6-27;  J.  28— end. 

XLVII  J.  Except  5-11  (but  in  this  6,  in  the  land  of 
Goshen  to  end,  J) ,  27  {and  they  eat)  -28  P. 

XLVIII.  E,  except  3-7  P. 

XLIX.  From  1  {and  said) -2S  {spake  unto  them)  ear¬ 
lier  than  J  but  incorporated  in  J’s  narrative ;  the  rest  P. 

L.  J  1-11,  14;  P  12,  13;  E  15-26. 

»Ch.  37:23-28,  36,  39  are  taken  from  Simpson;  the  rest  from 
R.  V. 

2  Pentateuchal  criticism,  p.  77. 

•  The  land  of  the  Hebrews  need  not  mean  the  land  generally 
known  as  such,  but  “the  land  of  my  people  and  of  my  origin  for 
you  are  aware  I  am  a  Hebrew.” 
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*  Prof.  Margoliouth  (Hastings  BD.  III.  28,  Language  of 
O.  T.)  says  “baggage"  Arab,  amti'at,  plural  of  mata*; 

(it  is  curious  that  Mohammed  uses  this  word  in  the  Koran,  XII-25, 
where  this  verse  is  represented,  ‘when  they  opened  their  baggage,* 
Tnata*ahutn)  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  does  not  help  us  to  a 
specific  meaning  of  amtahath. 

^Genesis  43:11,  “In  your  vessels,"  i.  c.,  the  corn  sacks  which 
were  going  empty  into  Egypt. 


THE  NEW  CATASTROPHISM  IN  GEOLOGY 

BY  GEORGE  M^CREADY  PRICE 
PACIFIC  UNION  COLLEGE,  CALIFORNIA 

In  Harper^s  Magazine,  June,  1922,  is  an  article  by 
James  Harvey  Robinson,  under  the  title,  “Is  Darwinism 
Dead?”  This  article  is  merely  one  more  contribution  to 
the  animated  controversy  which  is  now  going  on  through 
the  magazines  and  newspapers.  But  it  may  be  taken  as 
a  sample  of  many  others.  In  answering  his  question, 
Mr.  Robinson  first  separates  the  theory  of  Darwinism 
from  the  general  doctrine  of  organic  Evolution,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  hard  to  do,  as  Darwinism  properly  speak¬ 
ing  is  merely  a  sub-theory  under  the  general  doctrine  of 
organic  development.  After  making  this  distinction,  Mr. 
Robinson  admits  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection  and 
sexual  selection,  as  formulated  by  Charles  Darwin,  has 
had  to  be  given  up,  in  so  far  as  these  theories  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  furnish  us  with  the  method  by  which  one  form 
of  life  could  become  transformed  into  another  type  of 
life.  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “in  this  sense  ‘Darwin¬ 
ism’  is  perhaps  as  dead  as  Mr.  Bryan  or  Senator  Rash 
of  Kentucky  would  care  to  see  it.” 

Another  subdivision  of  the  general  development  doc¬ 
trine  which  has  been  dead  for  a  considerable  time,  is 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  theory  of  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  characters,  this  theory  being  also  known  as 
Lamarckism. 

But  Mr.  Robinson  goes  on  to  express  his  confidence 
that  the  general  doctrine  of  organic  Evolution  is  still  very 
much  alive.  For  he  says  that  in  spite  of  our  advancing 
knowledge  having  disproved  these  theories  of  Darwin 
and  Lamarck,  disproof  of  these  theories  does  not  mean 
that  most  modem  scientists  “have  any  doubts  that  man¬ 
kind  is  a  species  of  animal,  sprung  in  some  mysterious, 
and  as  yet  unexplained,  manner  from  extinct  wild  crea¬ 
tures  from  the  forests  and  plains.” 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that  “this  they  simply  take  for 
granted,” — an  expression  which  sounds  very  much  like 
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that  used  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott  before  the  Edinburgh  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  September  9,  1921,  when  he  spoke  of  believing 
in  Evolution  “as  an  act  of  faith.”  Dr.  William  Bateson 
also,  in  his  notable  address  at  Toronto,  last  December, 
spoke  of  believing  this  doctrine  by  faith, — “the  founda¬ 
tion  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.” 

However,  Mr.  Robinson  proceeds  to  give  some  con¬ 
crete  arguments  in  support  of  the  theory  of  man’s  animal 
origin,  which,  of  course,  is  the  whole  point  in  any  theory 
of  organic  Evolution, — it  would  be  mere  academic  pedan¬ 
try  to  spend  sixty  years  of  time  and  write  whole  libraries 
of  books  as  to  whether  or  not  the  birds  evolved  from  the 
reptiles  and  the  latter  from  the  amphibians,  if  all  such 
discussion  did  not  involve  much  more  than  this. 

The  first  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Robinson  is 
that  from  geology,  and  this  argument  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  far  and  away  the  most  important  of  all  in 
favor  of  some  method  of  organic  development.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this  point 
until  the  rest  have  been  discussed,  by  which  time  it  may 
appear  that  this  argument  from  geology  may  not  prove 
to  be  as  strong  as  it  is  usually  regarded. 

The  second  argument  adduced  by  Mr.  Robinson  is  that 
from  Man’s  structure,  which  admittedly  resembles  the 
structure  of  some  of  the  higher  mammals.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  new  line  of  facts.  This  similarity  of  structure 
has  been  quite  well  studied  for  the  last  two  or  three  gen¬ 
erations;  and  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  among  all  clear 
thinkers  that  a  similarity  of  structure  can  prove  nothing 
more  than  a  similarity  of  structure.  It  should  not  even 
remotely  suggest  a  blood  relationship.  For  if  a  similarity 
in  structure  really  indicates  a  kinship  because  of  common 
descent,  then  a  Ford  automobile  must  be  a  blood  relative 
of  a  Dodge  or  a  Packard,  and  an  adobe  hovel  must  be 
the  true  genetic  ancestor  of  a  bungalow  and  a  brown- 
stone  mansion.  Most  modem  scientists  take  some  train¬ 
ing  in  logic  and  general  culture  before  beginning  their 
various  specialties,  and  accordingly  this  supposed  argu¬ 
ment  from  morphology,  or  comparative  structure,  which 
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was  so  greatly  overworked  some  twenty  or  forty  years 
ago,  has  not  been  so  much  in  evidence  in  recent  years. 

The  third  argument  adduced  by  Mr.  Robinson  is  that 
from  embryonic  development,  and  this,  he  declares,  “is 
perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all.”  The  chief  facts  in  this 
connection  are  that  all  the  higher  types  of  life  begin  alike 
from  the  single  cell,  or  fertilized  ovum,  which  is  usually 
less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This 
single  cell  by  multiplication  soon  becomes  two  cells,  then 
four,  eight,  sixteen,  and  so  on.  And  it  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  in  these  early  stages  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  even  an  expert  to  tell  by  its  appearance  whether  this 
developing  ovum  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  a  guinea  pig, 
a  collie  dog,  an  elephant,  or  a  philosopher.  Of  course, 
it  is  soon  more  easy  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  even  in  comparatively  early  stages 
there  are  essential  differences  between  the  methods  of 
development  among  the  different  classes  of  animals.  But 
it  has  often  been  asserted  that  all  the  higher  forms  of 
life,  such  as  the  developing  human  embryo,  pass  through 
stages  which  resemble  the  more  mature  forms  of  some  of 
the  lower  animals.  For  instance,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  human  embryo  there  are 
visible  in  its  neck  certain  markings  which  have  been 
thought  to  look  like  the  gill  slits  of  certain  fishes.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  structures  have  also  been  spoken  of  as  resem¬ 
bling  some  of  the  more  mature  forms  of  one  or  more  of 
the  animals  lower  in  the  scale  than  man.  And  this  alleged 
similarity  between  the  developing  embryos  of  man  or  of 
the  other  higher  animals,  and  the  more  mature  forms 
of  those  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  existence,  has  been 
appealed  to  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  that  man 
and  all  the  higher  kinds  of  animals  must  have  evolved 
from  the  lower  ones.  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is 
no  physical  or  physiological  reason  for  these  points  of 
similarity;  but  that  these  similar  structures  appear  in 
the  human  embryo,  because,  forsooth,  this  embryo  is  re¬ 
capitulating,  as  if  from  memory,  the  abridged  history  of 
its  slow  rise  through  the  ages,  the  history  of  its  ances¬ 
tors. 
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This  “recapitulation  theory,”  as  it  is  often  called,  was 
also  greatly  overworked  during  the  days  of  Ernst  Haeckel 
and  his  devout  followers.  Of  late  years,  however,  in 
following  out  in  more  detail  the  development  of  both  man 
and  many  other  types  of  life,  so  many  clear  exceptions 
to  this  rule  have  been  found  that  the  theory  for  explain¬ 
ing  them  has  been  quite  largely  abandoned.  That  is, 
dozens  and  hundreds  of  examples  have  been  found  of 
structures  appearing  in  the  embryonic  development  which 
could  not  possibly  be  interpreted  as  ancestral  recapitula¬ 
tions;  and  accordingly  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  such 
structures  must  of  necessity  be  explained  in  some  other 
manner. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
Scientific  American  Monthly  will  serve  to  show  the  pres¬ 
ent  attitude  of  biologists  toward  this  recapitulation  doc¬ 
trine,  which  was  called  by  Haeckel  “the  fundamental  law 
of  biogenesis”: — 

“The  critical  comments  of  such  embryologists  as  0. 
Hertwig,  Keibel,  and  Vialleton,  indeed,  have  practically 
torn  to  shreds  the  aforesaid  fundamental  biogenetic  law. 
Its  almost  unanimous  abandonment  has  left  considerably 
at  a  loss  those  investigators  who  sought  in  the  structure 
of  organisms  the  key  to  their  remote  origin  or  to  their 
relationships.”  (February,  1921;  p.  121.) 

Such  authors  as  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  of  Columbia 
University,  have  often  pointed  out  that  this  recapitulation 
theory,  so  long  the  favorite  argument  of  Haeckel,  is 
wholly  false  and  unscientific.  Quite  obviously,  if  all  the 
higher  types  of  life  start  alike  from  single  cells  which 
are  apparently  almost  identical  with  one  another,  it  must 
result  that  during  the  earlier  stages  of  their  develop¬ 
ment,  all  these  embryos  might  be  expected  to  continue  to 
develop  along  what  might  be  termed  parallel  lines.  All 
of  the  railway  lines  running  out  of  Chicago  to  California 
are  more  or  less  parallel  with  one  another  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance.  That  is,  since  each  embryo  begins  with 
a  single  cell,  this  dividing  into  two  cells,  then  into  four, 
eight,  and  sixteen,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder  or  for 
some  far-fetched  explanatory  theory  that  they  continue 
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to  resemble  one  another  for  a  considerable  period  during 
this  embryonic  development.  All  houses  begin  first  with 
a  foundation.  In  all  cases  the  walls  have  to  go  up  before 
the  finishing  is  put  on  inside  or  the  paint  on  the  outside. 
And  not  even  an  expert  architect  can  always  tell  from 
the  foundation  alone  whether  the  house  is  going  to  be  a 
bungalow,  a  colonial,  or  a  Swiss  chalet. 

In  reality,  this  theory  of  recapitulation  was  started  in 
the  early  days  of  biology,  when  all  these  matters  were 
very  new  and  strange.  In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
the  theory  ran  far  ahead  of  the  facts.  Many  a  scientific 
Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok,  has  started  to  run  when  he 
had  no  tidings  ready.  But  as  the  facts  of  embryology 
have  been  slowly  and  carefully  worked  out,  we  have  seen 
that  the  development  of  the  embryo  does  not  correspond 
to  the  early  crude  theory  which  was  propounded  to  explain 
it.  And  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  this  recapitulation 
theory  has  few  if  any  defenders  among  those  really  quali¬ 
fied  to  speak  on  the  subject.  In  other  words,  we  now 
know  that  certain  peculiar  forms  do  not  appear  arbi¬ 
trarily,  nor  merely  because  nature  has  got  in  the  habit 
of  making  her  organisms  in  this  way,  as  the  Chinese, 
according  to  Charles  Lamb,  always  thought  they  had  to 
burn  a  house  down  whenever  they  wanted  to  have  roast 
pork.  I  have  always  felt  too  much  respect  for  nature 
to  think  she  had  no  more  wit  than  Ho-ti  and  his  relatives 
of  Charles  Lamb’s  story.  All  of  the  structures  which 
appear  in  the  development  of  the  chick  or  the  elephant 
or  man,  have  doubtless  a  meaning  and  a  definite  reason 
for  existence.  They  are  not  useless,  and  are  no  mere 
whimsical  acts  on  the  part  of  nature.  There  was  once 
a  time  when  such  structures  as  the  pineal  gland  and  the 
thyroid  gland  were  looked  upon  as  useless  to  their  owner, 
mere  vestigial  and  dangerous  souvenirs  handed  down  as 
hoodooed  heirlooms  from  man’s  brute  ancestors,  and  not 
yet  sloughed  off.  But  our  modem  anatomists  and  physi¬ 
ologists  have  learned  better.  Just  so  with  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  developing  embryo.  We  are  learning  that, 
if  we  begin  by  assuming  that  all  the  peculiar  structures 
which  we  find  in  the  developing  embryo  have  a  real  physi- 
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ological  meaning,  it  would  be  a  more  scientific  way  to 
study  the  subject,  and  that  we  would  be  treating  nature 
with  far  more  respect.  And  I  think  that  this  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  practically  all  modem  embryologists. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  reason  why  this  recapitula¬ 
tion  theory  has  been  kept  in  the  foreground,  in  fact,  it  is 
the  only  reason  why  this  theory  was  ever  suggested  in 
the  first  place,  and  the  reason  why  it  has  survived  as  long 
as  it  has.  This  is  because  the  geologists  and  the  paleon¬ 
tologists  have  used  this  embryonic  development  as  their 
guide  in  settling  the  exact  order  in  which  the  fossils  ought 
to  be  arranged.  For  instance,  in  the  ammonites,  crea¬ 
tures  somewhat  like  the  pearly  nautilus,  with  a  fiattened 
spiral  shell  somewhat  like  a  gigantic  snail  shell,  it  has 
been  found  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  development 
the  serrations  or  markings  on  the  shell  are  quite  smooth 
and  regular;  but  as  the  animal  grows  older  these  serra¬ 
tions  become  more  and  more  wonderfully  complex.  But 
some  ammonites  have  comparatively  smooth  serrations 
even  in  the  full-grown  form;  accordingly  it  is  assumed 
that  all  those  ammonites  with  comparatively  smooth  ser¬ 
rations  in  the  mature  state,  must  be  geologically  earlier 
than  those  other  ammonites  which  have  complex  serra¬ 
tions.  As  all  of  the  ammonites  are  extinct,  and  found 
only  as  fossils,  there  is  no  way  of  checking  up  on  the 
matter  in  an  independent  way,  to  see  whether  this  theory 
is  true  or  not.  But  this  theory  is  used  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  paleontology,  in  fact,  as  Grabau  puts  it:  “this 
doctrine  of  the  recapitulation  of  ancestral  characters  has 
become  the  corner  stone  of  philosophic  ( ?)  paleontology.” 
(“Textbook  of  Geology,”  Part  II,  p.  55, 1921.) 

But  a  brief  attention  to  the  logic  of  this  argument  will 
reveal  a  very  curious  state  of  affairs,  and  incidentally 
may  tell  us  just  how  “philosophic”  this  method  of  reason¬ 
ing  really  is.  For  as  the  geologists  and  paleontologists, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Hyatt  and  Agassiz,  have  always 
used  this  theory  of  the  recapitulation  of  alleged  ancestral 
characters  as  their  guide  in  determining  which  fossils 
ought  to  be  classed  as  early  and  which  ones  later  in  “geo¬ 
logical  time,”  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  now  appeal  to 
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the  modern  development  of  the  embryo,  and  prove  our 
theory  of  a  gradual  development  through  “geological 
time”  by  showing  that  the  modem  embryo  now  develops 
according  to  this  (artificial)  geological  arrangement.  A 
very  “philosophic”  and  scientific  method  this!  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  logical  trick  of  first  assuming  a 
major  premise  and  then  proving  it  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
clusion,  has  long  since  been  discarded  by  those  accus¬ 
tomed  to  clear  thinking.  But  in  reality  this  is  all  there 
ever  has  been  to  this  long  popular  argument  in  favor  of 
organic  evolution,  which  was  adduced  from  this  doctrine 
of  the  alleged  recapitulation  of  ancestral  characters,  even 
granting  all  the  examples  of  such  phenomena  which  were 
ever  presented  by  Haeckel  and  his  disciples,  though  we 
now  know  that  the  majority  of  these  examples  were 
founded  on  blunders — or  worse. 

But  we  are  now  better  able  to  estimate  the  high  scien¬ 
tific  and  “philosophic”  value  of  this  recapitulation  argu¬ 
ment,  which,  Mr.  Robinson  says,  “is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  all.” 

At  the  close  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Robinson  declares 
that  those  who  prefer  to  depend  upon  legends  that  orig¬ 
inated  in  Mesopotamia  several  thousand  years  ago,  still 
have  “the  whip  hand”  over  those  who  deal  in  modem 
facts,  and  that  “no  publisher  of  textbooks  for  the  schools 
would  venture  to  permit  a  writer  to  give  children  the 
best  and  most  authentic  knowledge  that  we  have  today.” 

Such  a  statement,  however,  is  about  as  far  from  the 
accurate  truth  as  it  would  be  possible  to  make.  The  fact 
is,  the  Evolution  theory  is  securely  intrenched  in  all  our 
educational  systems  and  also  in  our  great  publishing 
houses;  and  the  really  modem  facts  which  refute  and 
disprove  these  now  time-honored  theories  have  scarcely 
a  ghost  of  a  show  for  presentation  before  the  public.  It 
is  the  evolutionists  who  “have  the  whip  hand;”  and  no 
author  can  get  a  hearing  today  who  has  anything  serious 
to  say  in  criticism  of,  not  perhaps  the  doctrine  of  the 
ape  origin  of  man,  but  the  more  general  doctrine  of  or¬ 
ganic  Evolution.  And  it  is  because  of  this  concerted 
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conspiracy  of  silence  that  these  modern  facts  along  the 
lines  of  embryology,  and  along  the  line  of  paleontology 
and  geology,  to  be  presently  presented,  are  not  allowed 
expression.  Books  like  those  of  Wells  and  Van  Loon  that 
fairly  drip  with  reactionary  dogmatism  based  on  the  sup¬ 
posed  “science”  of  a  past  generation,  are  sold  by  the 
carload  and  are  advertised  in  the  most  widely  circulated 
journals,  while  the  real  modern  facts  along  these  lines 
have  as  hard  a  time  to  gain  recognition  as  did  Mendel’s 
revolutionary  discoveries,  which  even  today  are  scarcely 
referred  to  by  the  stand-pat  reactionary  scientists  whom 
Wells  and  men  of  his  style  rely  upon  for  their  “facts.” 
On  every  side  we  hear  the  loud  dogmatic  assertions  of 
the  reactionary  evolutionists,  the  men  who  are  living  on 
a  past  scientific  experience,  to  the  effect  that  all  competent 
scientists  are  with  them,  and  that  all  modern  discoveries 
tend  to  confirm  their  theory;  while  in  reality  modern 
discoveries  do  not  confirm  their  theory;  and  large  num¬ 
bers  of  competent  scientists  who  know  these  recently  dis¬ 
covered  facts  are  being  brow-beaten  and  denied  expres¬ 
sion  through  the  magazines  and  educational  publications, 
solely  because  they  cannot  any  longer  continue  to  uphold 
this  theory  which  has  now  become  an  almost  universally 
accepted  dogma. 

In  this  last  remark  I  am  not  referring  to  men  who 
merely  repudiate  Darwinism,  but  to  men  who  repudiate 
the  whole  scheme  of  organic  evolution  as  a  scientifically 
established  account  of  the  origin  of  things.  Several  dec¬ 
ades  ago  we  were  told  by  a  very  prominent  advocate  of 
the  evolution  doctrine,  that  if  the  theory  of  organic  evolu¬ 
tion  is  not  of  universal  application  throughout  the  realm 
of  life,  the  germs  of  decay  are  in  it.  This  I  believe  most 
sincerely.  But  it  would  also  follow  from  this  that  if  the 
theory  is  false  in  one  department  of  life,  it  is  probably 
false  in  other  departments  as  well.  And  we  have  now 
proved  its  falsity  in  so  many  various  departments  of  the 
subject,  that  some  of  us  who  are  on  the  inside  have  been 
compelled  to  discard  the  theory  altogether.  Personally 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  evolution  theory  furnishes  us 
with  any  help  whatever  in  understanding  the  contem- 
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porary  processes  of  nature,  or  in  understanding  the  origin 
of  the  forms  which  we  see  so  variously  displayed  around 
us  in  plant  and  animal  life.  And  I  have  good  company, 
small,  but  widely  scattered  over  the  world,  and  rapidly 
increasing. 

Mendelism  has  given  us  a  wonderful  help  in  under¬ 
standing  how  a  wide  diversity  of  plants  and  animals 
could  have  been  derived  from  comparatively  few  orig¬ 
inals.  Thus  Mendelism  is  of  great  service  in  helping  us 
to  see  how  the  modem  diversity  of  life  has  possibly  come 
about.  But  Mendelism  is  not  Darwinism;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  the  absolute  refutation  of  Darwinism.*  Today 
it  stands  before  the  bar  of  modem  science  petitioning 
for  a  receivership  to  be  appointed  for  the  old  theory,  on 
the  ground  of  its  bankruptcy.  Moreover,  Mendelism  is 
not  Evolutionism,  in  any  just  or  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
Mendelism  deals  with  unit  combinations  in  biology,  just 
as  chemistry  deals  with  combinations  of  the  elements; 
but  it  is  only  a  charlatan  who  would  claim  that  chemistry 
points  out  how  the  elements  originated,  and  the  man  who 
claims  that  Mendelism  tells  us  how  the  biological  units 
originated  deserves  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 

If  we  say  that,  in  the  light  of  modern  biology,  we  can 
now  understand  how  very  much  of  the  diversity  around 
us  has  probably  arisen  from  a  comparatively  few  orig¬ 
inals,  in  conformity  with  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
term  Mendel’s  laws,  this  is  by  no  means  to  concede  the 
truth  of  the  theory  of  Evolution  in  even  its  broadest  sense. 
This  is  what  needs  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection : 
The  skeleton  or  outline  of  every  scheme  of  evolution  must 

*  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  was  sharp  enough  to  see  the  true  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Mendelism  and  Evolution.  On  this  point  he 
says:  “But  on  the  general  relation  of  Mendelism  to  evolution, 
I  have  come  to  a  very  definite  conclusion.  This  is,  that  it  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  evolution  of  species  or  higher  groups, 
but  is  really  antagonistic  to  such  evolution!  The  essential  basis 
of  evolution,  involving  as  it  does  the  most  minute  and  all-pervading 
adaptation  to  the  v/hole  environment,  is  extreme  and  ever  present 
plasticity,  as  a  condition  of  survival  and  adaptation.  But  the 
essence  of  Mendelian  characters  is  their  rigidity.  They  are  trans¬ 
mitted  without  variation,  and  therefore,  except  by  the  rarest  of 
accidents,  can  never  become  adapted  to  ever  varying  conditions’* 
(Letter  to  Dr.  Archdall  Reid,  December  28,  1909;  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  Letters  and  Reminiscences,  by  James  Marchant,  p.  340). 
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be  furnished  by  an  evolutionary  arrangement  of  the  fos¬ 
sils  in  an  unquestionable  historical  order;  and  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  this  alleged  historical  order  of  the  fossils 
has  now  been  shown  by  modern  discoveries  in  geology  to 
be  one  of  the  worst  blunders  made  by  scientific  investiga¬ 
tors  in  the  past  hundred  years.  And  it  is  because  these 
modem  geological  discoveries  are  crying  out  so  loudly 
against  this  blunder,  that  some  of  us  are  now  compelled 
to  protest  the  current  assertions  that  all  scientists  still 
believe  in  evolution  as  having  occurred  somehow  or  in 
some  way.  No;  all  do  not. 

This  simply  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  the  following 
statement  of  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Ritter,  of  the  Scripps  Institu¬ 
tion,  a  branch  of  the  University  of  California,  as  given 
in  a  recent  number  of  Science'. 

*Tf  one  scans  a  bit  thoughtfully  the  landscape  of  human 
life  for  the  last  few  decades,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  see 
signs  that  the  whole  battle  ground  of  evolution  will  have 
to  be  fought  over  again ;  this  time  not  so  much  between 
scientists  and  theologians,  as  among  sicentists  them¬ 
selves.”  (Science,  April  14,  1922.) 

With  this  much  in  mind,  let  us  now  advance  to  a  study 
of  the  geological  aspects  of  this  question,  which,  the 
reader  will  remember,  was  the  first  point  given  by  Mr. 
Robinson  in  the  article  which  was  mentioned  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  present  study. 

In  the  notable  address  of  Dr.  William  Bateson,  at 
Toronto,  this  illustrious  scientist  suggested  the  problem 
of  how  we  can  really  be  sure  that  mammals  were  not 
living  on  the  land  while  the  trilobites  and  graptolites 
were  living  in  the  sea.  Or  how  can  we  be  certain  that 
the  trilobites  may  not  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
ammonites  and  dinosauras?  Professor  Bateson  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  it  is  hard  to  prove  the  current  theory  of  a  real 
chronological  order  in  the  case  of  these  fossils.  But  he 
takes  for  granted  that  this  historical  order  is  correct, 
and  on  the  basis  of  his  faith  in  this  alleged  historical 
order  he  thinks  that  the  general  outline  of  Evolution 
is  clear  enough.  But  it  is  this  alleged  historical  order 
which  is  now  under  fire;  and  it  will  be  worth  our  while 
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to  examine  into  the  foundation  facts  of  geology  in  order 
to  get  our  bearings  with  reference  to  these  elementary 
theories,  which  not  only  underlie  the  whole  science  of 
geology,  but  also  constitute  the  absolutely  indispensable 
outline  for  any  rational  theory  of  biological  development. 

We  may  further  preface  our  study  with  the  statement 
that  we  accept  the  geological  classification  of  the  rocks 
into  the  various  systems,  such  as  Cambrian,  Ordovician, 
Silurian,  and  Devonian,  and  so  on  to  the  Pleistocene. 
'This  classification  is  a  good  one,  so  far  as  it  merely  repre¬ 
sents  a  classification  of  the  rocks  of  the  globe  into  groups 
each  of  which  is  characterized  by  some  particular  set  of 
fossils.  In  other  words,  by  Cambrian,  Ordovician,  Silu¬ 
rian,  etc.,  we  mean  merely  rocks  containing  certain  types 
of  fossils,  no  matter  whether  these  rocks  are  limestones, 
sandstones,  or  shales;  and  accordingly  these  names- are 
convenient  handles  when  dealing  with  these  various  fos- 
siliferous  deposits.  We  also  know  that  such  a  system  of 
rocks  as  the  Silurian,  for  example,  has  been  made  up  by 
grouping  together  a  great  many  different  sets  of  strata 
from  all  over  the  globe,  strata  which  are  all  so  separate 
from  one  another  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  show 
any  stratagraphical  relationship  between  them,  some 
being  from  the  Arctic  regions,  some  from  England,  some 
from  South  Africa,  some  from  India,  and  so  on  around 
the  world.  But  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  arrangement 
of  these  beds  into  the  order  as  given  us  by  geology,  really 
represents  a  true  historical  sequence;  and  it  will  be  our 
object  now  to  study  this  matter  for  a  little  while  to  see 
if  this  alleged  historical  order  is  reliable,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  see  if  the  geological  outline  of  successive  ages 
is  built  upon  a  solid  scientific  foundation,  remembering 
all  the  while  that  this  geological  outline  is  also  the  outline 
of  the  theory  of  biological  evolution,  without  which  no 
theory  of  development  or  evolution  would  be  possible. 

As  already  remarked,  we  may  accept  this  geological 
classification  as  a  good  and  convenient  one,  representing 
the  various  types  of  life  that  used  to  live  in  the  ancient 
world,  this  classification  being  merely  the  taxinomic  or 
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classification  series  of  the  life  of  this  ancient  world.  But 
we  have  set  out  to  examine  the  logical  and  scientific  basis 
on  which  rests  the  idea  that  this  series  represents  a  real 
historical  order;  and  in  doing  this  we  need  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  whether  the  Cambrian  forms  of  life  really  lived 
before  the  Devonian  or  the  Cretaceous.  In  examining 
this  subject  we  shall  need  to  consider  the  matter  under 
two  quite  distinct  heads : 

(a)  How  can  we  be  sure  that  the  Cambrian  faunas 
were  universal  over  the  globe,  or  at  least  that  no  other 
faunas  (and  floras),  such  as  those  of  the  Devonian  or  the 
Cretaceous  systems,  could  have  been  living  contempora¬ 
neously  in  distant  localities? 

(b)  Do  the  rocks  always  occur  in  this  relative  order 
of  sequence? 

In  taking  up  the  first  of  these  two  points,  we  see  at 
once  that  it  deals  with  the  abstract  idea  of  a  past  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  And  if  we  analyze  this  idea  somewhat, 
we  can  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  prove  that 
various  diverse  types  of  life  could  not  have  been  contem¬ 
porary  in  the  long  ago.  For  instance,  how  can  we  affirm, 
how  can  we  be  sure,  that  the  Cambrian  animals  and  sea 
weeds  were  the  only  forms  of  life  on  the  globe  for  a  long 
period,  or  at  least  that  such  animals  as  the  Cretaceous 
dinosaurs  and  the  Tertiary  mammals  could  not  possibly 
have  been  living  on  the  lands  contemporaneously  with  the 
trilobites  and  other  Cambrian  sea  creatures? 

To  deny  that  these  diverse  types  of  life  could  have  been 
contemporary  in  the  long  ago,  is  to  deny  the  reality  of 
zoological  provinces  and  districts  in  the  ancient  world. 
But  the  world  in  which  we  live,  which  is  the  only  world 
of  which  we  have  actual  scientific  knowledge,  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  distinct  floras  and  faunas  in  various  habitats 
which  we  term  provinces  and  districts.  And  how  are  we 
to  be  qualified  to  say  that  this  condition  of  things  did  not 
prevail  in  the  long  ago?  To  some  people  it  may  seem 
axiomatic  that  the  lower  types  of  life  lived  first  for  long 
periods  of  time,  monopolizing  the  globe  during  their  exist¬ 
ence,  and  that  they  were  followed  by  other  and  higher 
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types  of  life,  these  latter  in  turn  to  be  succeeded  by  others 
still  higher.  But  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  remind 
the  reader  that  this  is  merely  begging  the  whole  question 
of  Evolution.  What  is  the  use  of  any  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  problem,  if  we  already  know  that  certain 
types  of  life  came  first  and  others  afterward? 

To  deny  that  very  diverse  floras  and  faunas  could  have 
existed  contemporaneously  is,  however,  the  very  thing 
that  the  current  geology  attempts  to  do ;  but  logically  this 
involves  either  the  one  or  the  other  horn  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  dilemma: 

(1)  Either  we  must  assume  a  supernatural  knowledge 
of  the  past,  and  deny  the  possibility  of  biological  prov¬ 
inces  and  districts  in  the  long  ago;  or 

(2)  We  must  assume  the  biological  form  of  the  old 
onion-coat  theory,  making  each  of  these  particular  faunas 
and  floras  absolutely  universal  over  the  globe  one  after 
another  in  time. 

These  are  the  only  two  logical  possibilities  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  There  is  no  third  choice. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  any  man  who  cares  for  his 
reputation  would  venture  openly  to  defend  either  of  these 
two  ideas.  It  is  true  each  of  these  ideas  has  been  assumed 
or  defended  in  the  past,  in  the  early  days  of  the  science 
of  geology,  and  before  the  spirit  of  scientific  methods 
had  gained  possession  of  the  world.  In  fact,  it  was  on 
just  such  absurd  and  unscientific  assumption  that  the 
scheme  of  evolutionary  geology  was  built  up  some  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  And  it  seems  quite  pertinent  to  remark 
that  it  is  because  of  this  early  inherited  taint  of  pseudo¬ 
scientific  assumptions  that  our  modern  geology  is  in  such 
a  predicament  as  it  is  today.  But  because  of  the  wide 
diffusion  of  education,  and  because  of  a  general  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  true  methods  of  scientific  investigation,  no 
educated  man  would  be  willing  to  risk  his  reputation  by 
openly  defending  either  of  the  two  horns  of  the  logical 
dilemma  mentioned  above. 

It  follows  from  this  that  there  is  no  a  priori  method 
of  defending  the  idea  that  the  Cambrian  forms  of  life 
really  lived  and  died  before  the  Devonian  or  the  Cre- 
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taceous.  But  with  this  much  settled,  we  may  pass  on  to 
consider  the  second  of  the  heads  of  our  subject,  namely, 
Do  the  rocks  always  occur  in  a  definite  relative  order  of 
sequence  all  over  the  globe? 

On  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  has  been 
built  the  whole  structure  of  “historical”  geology  as  cur¬ 
rently  taught  and  understood.  And  this  is  the  problem 
which  we  have  now  to  consider. 

We  may  first  ask  ourselves  how  we  are  to  begin  this 
alleged  chronological  series?  That  is,  how  shall  we  fix 
on  certain  rocks  containing  fossils,  or  fix  on  certain  fossil 
types,  which  are  undeniably  older  than  all  others  hitherto 
discovered?  In  the  early  days  of  the  science,  it  was  con¬ 
fidently  believed  that  only  certain  types  of  life  occurred 
in  the  rocks  next  to  the  granite,  or  next  to  the  old  crystal¬ 
lines.  But  this  is  merely  the  old  form  of  the  onion-coat 
theory;  and  as  we  have  discarded  this  theory  because 
of  its  being  unsupported  by  objective  facts,  in  that  we 
do  not  find  any  such  sets  of  strata  extending  all  around 
the  world,  we  must  consider  this  matter  in  some  other 
light.  But  if  we  decide  that  certain  “Pre-Cambrian”  beds 
in  the  Rockies  or  elsewhere  are  the  oldest  fossiliferous 
rocks  hitherto  discovered,  how  are  we  to  explain  our 
reasons  for  calling  these  the  oldest? 

It  is  one  of  the  elementary  facts  of  geology  that  each 
stratified  formation  is  of  only  limited  horizontal  extent. 
That  is,  instead  of  encircling  the  globe,  like  a  universal 
onion-coat,  each  formation  occurs  only  as  mere  scattered 
patches  here  and  there.  For  instance,  the  Triassic  and 
the  Jurassic  rocks  are  absent  over  most  of  North  America ; 
while  over  the  larger  part  of  Asia  there  are  no  Cre¬ 
taceous  strata.  The  Tertiary  beds  also  are  absent  from 
most  of  Asia.  In  very  many  localities  these  Triassic, 
Jurassic,  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary  rest  directly  on  the 
Archaean  or  old  crystalline  rocks.  Over  the  larger  part 
of  northeastern  America  the  Pleistocene,  or  “drift,”  re¬ 
poses  directly  on  the  Archaean.  Large  areas  of  South 
America,  and  practically  all  of  the  great  interior  of 
Africa,  have  no  fossiliferous  rocks  at  all, — nothing  but 
the  Archaean  or  Primitive.  How,  then,  shall  we  fix  on 
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certain  typical  fossils  which  are  really  older  than  all 
others?  In  other  words,  since  we  do  not  have  fossilifer- 
ous  onion-coats  to  work  with,  but  merely  isolated  patches 
of  strata  which  rest  here  and  there  on  the  granite  or 
Primitive  rocks,  how  are  we  to  find  the  real  bottom  of  the 
fossiliferous  series?  And  when  we  do  find  these  bottom 
beds,  how  are  we  to  know  that  they  are  the  first  of  the 
fossiliferous  series,  and  that  when  they  were  laid  down 
in  any  certain  locality,  no  other  different  types  of  life 
were  being  buried  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe? 

Here  we  find  ourselves  right  back  where  we  started. 
But  it  is  evident  that  from  this  method  of  examining  the 
subject  we  are  making  only  negative  progress.  Perhaps 
we  should  rather  descend  from  the  clouds  of  these  a  priori 
speculations,  and  formulate  a  few  facts  about  the  fossils 
which  we  can  actually  demonstrate.  Our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  extensive  examples  of  all  that  we  affirm ; 
but  the  reader  will  find  this  subject  treated  at  consider¬ 
able  length  in  the  author’s  “Fundamentals  of  Geology.”* 

I.  The  first  fact  which  we  need  to  notice  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  that  any  kind  of  fossiliferous  rock.  Tertiary, 
Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  Triassic,  etc.,  may  rest  (noncon- 
formably)  upon  the  Archaean  directly,  without  any  so- 
called  younger  strata  being  in  between ;  and  these  strata 
thus  resting  on  the  Archaean,  though  called  very  “young,” 
may  themselves  be  crystalline  or  wholly  metamorphic  in 
texture. 

This  fact  means  that  Tertiary  or  Cretaceous  strata  are 
about  as  likely  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  or  next  to  the 
Primitive  as  are  Cambrian,  Ordovician,  or  Silurian ;  and 
that  these  so-called  “young”  rocks  may  by  every  physical 
appearance,  as  well  as  by  their  position,  resemble  the 
so-called  “oldest”  fossiliferous  rocks.  The  Eocene  lime¬ 
stones  and  schista  of  the  Alps  and  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
Miocene  of  California,  are  examples  to  the  point.  Geol¬ 
ogists  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  these  instances  as 
examples  of  “overlap,”  and  they  assume  that  if  these 
upper  strata  were  followed  out  far  enough  laterally,  other 

•“The  Fundamentals  of  Geology,”  Mountain  View,  California; 
1913. 
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so-called  younger  strata  would  be  found  intervening  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Archaean.  But  this  is  only  theory; 
for  in  many  instances  no  such  intervening  strata  can 
be  proved  to  exist,  the  upper  strata  giving  out  before 
they  can  be  traced  sufficiently  far  in  any  dii*ection  to 
prove  a  superposition  on  any  other  fossiliferous  rocks. 
From  this  it  follows  like  a  mathematical  demonstration 
that  when  Cambrian,  Ordovician,  or  Silurian  strata  are 
found  resting  on  the  old  crystalline  or  Archaean  rocks, 
they  cannot  be  proved  to  be  intrinsically  and  necessarily 
older  than  those  Tertiary,  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  or  Tri- 
assic  strata  which  are  found  in  an  exactly  similar  situa¬ 
tion  elsewhere.  Hence  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  have  any 
sure  scientific  facts  with  which  to  start  our  geological 
series.  And  it  also  follows  from  this  that  these  facts 
do  not  help  us  to  prove  that  anyone  of  these  systems  of 
fossiliferous  rocks  is  really  older  than  any  other  system. 

II.  But  the  converse  of  this  fact  which  we  have  been 
considering  is  also  worthy  of  attention,  and  may  be  stated 
as  follows: — Any  kind  of  fossiliferous  strata  may  not 
only  constitute  the  surface  rocks  over  wide  areas,  but 
may  consist  of  loose  non-consolidated  materials,  thus  in 
position  and  texture  resembling  the  “late”  Tertiaries  or 
the  Pleistocene. 

As  examples  of  this  fact,  we  have  the  soft  muds  and 
clays  and  unconsolidated  sands  of  the  Cambrian  strata 
around  the  Baltic  region  of  Russia  and  in  Wisconsin. 
Similarly  the  Ordovician  rocks  over  a  large  part  of  Rus¬ 
sia  also  consist  of  very  recent  looking  sediments,  for  “the 
sands  and  clays  are  as  soft  and  incoherent  as  the  similar 
rocks  of  Tertiary  age  are  in  the  south  of  England.”  ( J.  A. 
Howe,  “Encycl.  Brit.,”  Vol.  XX,  page  236.)  The  soft 
Cretaceous  beds  of  the  southeastern  Atlantic  seaboard 
might  be  referred  to  in  this  connection;  but  many  other 
examples  might  be  given  from  eastern  Asia  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Having  now  considered  the  relationship  between  the 
fossiliferous  strata  and  the  Archaean,  we  must  next  turn 
our  attention  to  the  relations  between  the  fossiliferous 
beds  themselves,  and  see  if  there  are  any  clear  distinc- 
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tions  as  to  relative  age  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
now  found  lying  upon  one  another. 

Two  principles  serve  to  guide  us  in  this  investigation, 
that  of  superposition  and  that  of  conformity.  By  the 
first  of  these  terms  we  merely  mean  that  in  any  undis¬ 
turbed  vertical  section  the  lower  one  of  any  two  beds 
must  have  been  deposited  before  the  one  above  it.  This 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  common  sense  and  elementary 
facts  that  it  needs  no  further  elaboration.  But  when  the 
upper  one  of  two  distinct  layers  is  parallel  with  the  lower 
one  and  there  is  no  physical  evidence  of  a  disturbance 
of  the  lower  beds  or  of  any  erosion  of  its  surface  before 
the  upper  one  was  laid  upon  it,  the  upper  layer  is  said 
to  be  conformable  with  the  lower,  or  there  is  conformity 
between  the  two  beds.  In  case  the  lower  of  the  two  has 
been  tilted  up  at  an  angle  before  the  upper  one  was  de¬ 
posited  upon  it,  or  even  if  the  lower  bed  shows  distinct 
signs  of  erosion  upon  its  surface,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
non-conformity  between  them.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
usually  assumed  by  geologists  that  a  long  lapse  of  time 
must  have  intervened  between  the  deposition  of  the  two 
layers,  and  that  after  the  lower  one  was  formed  it  was 
lifted  above  the  sea  and  exposed  to  weathering  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  erosion,  and  then  by  submergence  or  by  a  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  sea  it  was  again  covered  with  the  waters 
and  a  new  layer  was  deposited  above  it.  But  it  is  mere 
assumption  to  say  that  the  interval  of  time  in  even  this 
case  was  a  long  one.  If  there  were  earthquake  disturb¬ 
ances  affecting  the  sea  bottom,  thus  tilting  the  strata  and 
producing  submarine  erosion,  there  might  have  been  no 
great  lapse  of  time  between  the  laying  down  of  even  these 
two  non-conformable  strata.  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
seems  quite  evident  that  a  strict  conformity  in  sequence 
between  two  sets  of  strata  indicates  substantial  continuity 
of  deposition,  with  merely  enough  interval  of  time  to  mark 
a  slight  break,  this  break  having  been  caused  possibly 
by  a  mere  change  in  the  marine  currents.  In  other  words, 
two  successive  conformable  strata  may  merely  indicate 
the  interval  between  two  tides,  an  ebb  and  a  flow;  and 
certainly  no  great  interval  of  time  could  possibly  have 
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elapsed  between  the  laying  down  of  the  first  set  of  beds 
and  that  of  the  second. 

The  examples  which  I  am  here  referring  to  are  termed 
“disconformities”  by  many  geologists,  that  is,  where  a 
“young”  set  of  beds  is  found  occurring  in  apparent  con¬ 
formity  on  a  very  much  “older”  formation.  Professor 
W.  B.  Scott,  of  Princeton,  calls  such  an  example  a  “de¬ 
ceptive  conformity,”  with  very  obvious  expressiveness. 
For  when  a  formation  classed  as  “young”  occurs  in  ob¬ 
vious  conformity  upon  one  called  much  “older,”  the  beds 
supposed  to  be  properly  intervening  being  absent  and 
not  even  represented  by  erosion  or  by  any  disturbance  of 
the  lower  beds,  it  is  surely  a  case  to  “deceive”  all  except 
those  who  are  well  fortified  with  a  preconceived  theory 
as  to  the  true  “historical”  order.  But  it  may  be  per¬ 
missible  in  us  to  question  the  good  taste  of  the  advocates 
of  this  “deceptive  conformity,”  in  implying  that  they 
know  more  about  the  true  historical  order  than  nature 
herself  does,  or  in  implying  that  nature  has  here  “framed- 
up”  a  trap  to  deceive  us,  or  to  test  our  ingenuity  in  in¬ 
venting  an  explanation. 

Let  us  take  a  few  examples. 

One  was  reported  a  great  many  years  ago  by  Murchison 
from  northern  Russia,  at  Ust-Waga,  on  the  Dwina,  where 
Pleistocene  or  “late”  Tertiary  beds  are  found  occurring 
in  “absolutely  conformable  superposition  on  the  horizon¬ 
tal  Permian  sediments”  (Suess,  “Face  of  the  Earth,” 
Vol.  II,  p.  543).  This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case;  but 
there  are  literally  hundreds  of  examples  where  one  or 
two  systems,  or  parts  of  one  or  two,  are  absent.  How¬ 
ever,  in  even  such  a  case,  the  time  interval,  as  estimated 
by  the  evolutionary  geologists,  could  be  reckoned  only  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  millions  of  years. 

There  is  a  large  area,  near  Lake  Athabasca,  Canada, 
where  a  Devonian  limestone  is  conformably  covered  by 
Cretaceous  beds.  The  “remarkable  persistence”  of  this 
“deceptive”  conformity,  according  to  an  officer  of  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey,  extends  in  one  direction 
for  fully  150  miles ;  and  yet,  over  this  wide  area,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  very  competent  authority,  “the  vast  interval 
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of  time  which  separated  the  two  formations  is,  so  far  as 
observed,  unrepresented  either  by  deposition  or  erosion” 
{Annual  Report,  New  Series;  Vol.  5,  Part  D,  p.  52). 
Indeed,  this  same  succession  of  strata,  Cretaceous  upon 
Devonian,  extends  nearly  to  Lake  Manitoba,  some  500 
miles  away,  though  it  would  be  quite  unreasonable  to 
expect  even  the  most  honest  conformity  to  extend  to  any 
such  distance. 

But  very  evidently,  if  we  can  only  rid  ourselves  of 
the  traditional  order  in  which  the  fossils  ought  to  be 
found,  we  could  say  with  confidence  that  over  this  wide 
area  the  Cretaceous  beds  were  laid  down  quite  quickly 
after  these  Devonian  ones ;  and  hence  it  is  clear  that  the 
long  millions  of  years  supposed  to  have  intervened  be¬ 
tween  these  two  Systems,  listed  as  the  Carboniferous, 
Permian,  Triassic  and  Jurassic  “ages,”  cannot  have  had 
any  real  existence. 

Another  good  example  occurs  near  Banff,  Alberta, 
where  Lower  Cretaceous  overlies  Lower  Carboniferous, 
“without  any  perceptible  break;  and  the  separation  of 
the  one  from  the  other  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  the  upper  beds  of  the  Carboniferous  are  litho¬ 
logically  almost  precisely  like  those  of  the  Cretaceous” 
(above  them).  And  the  illustrious  Director  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  Canada,  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  from  whom 
I  have  been  quoting,  adds  the  further  very  enlightening 
statement,  that,  “were  it  not  for  fossil  evidence,  one 
would  naturally  suppose  that  a  single  formation  was 
being  dealt  with”  (76.  Id.,  Vol.  2,  Part  A,  p.  g.).  These 
words  are  surely  full  of  meaning,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  they  do  not  come  from  some  youthful 
novice,  but  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  geologists 
of  modem  times. 

In  the  Bear  Grass  quarries  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  Middle 
Devonian  coral  limestone  lies  directly  upon  another  sim¬ 
ilar  coral  limestone  classed  as  Middle  Silurian;  and  yet 
“the  absolute  conformability  of  the  beds  can  be  traced 
for  nearly  a  mile,”  and  “the  parting  between  these  two 
zones  is  like  that  between  any  two  limestone  beds;  but 
this  insignificant  line  represents  a  stratigraphical  hiatus 
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equivalent  to  the  last  third  of  Silurian  and  the  first  third 
of  Devonian  time”  (Chas.  Schuchert,  Textbook,  pp.  587, 
588). 

Throughout  four  provinces  in  northeastern  China, 
Upper  Carboniferous  beds,  chiefly  shales,  repose  directly 
and  in  evident  conformity  upon  Lower  Ordovician  lime¬ 
stones,  with  all  of  the  Silurian,  the  Devonian,  and  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  wanting  entirely,  absolutely  non¬ 
existent.  And  yet,  according  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  as 
Bailey  Willis  tells  us,  “the  Ordovician  and  the  Carbo¬ 
niferous  strata  are  strictly  conformable”  over  all  this 
region  where  observations  could  be  made.  Indeed, 
Richthofen,  who  first  examined  these  rocks,  described 
them  as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  formation,  a  Car¬ 
boniferous  limestone. 

But  it  would  be  tiresome  to  go  on  giving  examples.  As 
for  their  numbers  and  frequency,  one  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  geologists  in  America  recently  told  the  writer  that 
he  himself  had  seen  and  examined  probably  a  thousand  in¬ 
stances  of  this  character,  some  of  them  covering  areas 
as  large  as  a  State  or  two.  But  all  this  only  confirms 
what  Sir  Arch.  Geikie  has  told  us  regarding  these  ex¬ 
amples  of  “deceptive  conformity,”  for  he  says  that  they 
are  “not  merely  local,  but  persistent  over  wide  areas.  .  .  . 
They  occur  abundantly  among  the  European  Paleozoic 
and  Secondary  rocks,”  and  are  “traceable  over  wide  re¬ 
gions”  {Textbook,  p.  842).  And  we  can  well  agree  with 
this  illustrious  author  when  he  admits  that  “it  is  not  so 
easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  account”  of  these  things. 

The  late  Professor  Eduard  Suess,  of  Vienna,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  “numerous  examples”  of  this  sort,  says  that 
they  “may  well  be  cause  for  astonishment.”  However, 
it  seems  to  me  that  our  astonishment  should  be  evoked 
at  the  amazing  power  of  a  preconceived  theory  to  blind 
the  eyes  and  hypnotize  the  reasoning  powers  of  the 
shrewdest  observers,  when  confronted  with  a  series  of 
facts  for  which  their  theory  has  made  no  provision.  I 
know  that  of  late  years,  with  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  examples  of  this  nature,  some  ingenious  wits  think 
they  have  worked  out  a  partial  explanation  of  these  facts 
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by  a  delicate  combination  of  diastrophism  and  base  level¬ 
ling,  each  of  precisely  the  right  amount  and  extending 
over  half  a  continent  or  so.  But  the  plain,  common-sense 
view  of  the  matter,  which  would  make  all  such  elaborate 
theories  unnecessary,  would  be  that  these  conformities 
are  exactly  like  all  other  conformities,  an  ocular  proof 
that  these  strata  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession, 
ivith  no  great  time  interval  between.  On  this  simple  basis, 
the  alleged  time-distinctions  between  these  apparently 
closely  related  strata  are  all  a  mistake,  and  no  such  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  age  should  be  imagined  at  all.  This  would 
solve  the  whole  difficulty.  We  can  then  take  these  con¬ 
formities  at  their  face  value,  just  as  we  do  all  the  others. 
We  do  not  need  to  insinuate  that  nature  has  here  been 
trying  to  trick  or  deceive  us.  A  wrong  theory  has  made 
a  mountainous  difficulty,  when  in  reality  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever. 

We  must  now  turn  to  another  class  of  facts.  These 
are  examples  of  “deceptive  conformity”  also,  hnt  upside 
doivn!  And  if  Professor  Suess  found  “cause  for  astonish¬ 
ment”  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  “deceptive  conformity,” 
what  would  be  his  feelings  in  the  presence  of  a  great  tract 
of  country  like  that  in  Alberta  and  Montana,  at  least 
10,000  square  miles  in  extent  and  perhaps  twice  this 
size,  but  with  old  Paleozoic  and  Algonkian  rocks  on  top, 
resting  in  apparent  conformity  on  Cretaceous  beds!  That 
is,  the  “older”  rocks  are  on  top,  and  the  “younger”  are 
below,  but  with  every  physical  appearance  of  having  been 
laid  doivn  in  this  order.  In  other  words,  the  rocks  are 
wrong,  or  the  theory  is  wrong;  but  the  contact  line,  as 
observed  in  so  many  widely  scattered  localities,  is  so  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  so  highly  “deceptive,”  that  no  one  would 
possibly  think  of  there  being  anything  wrong,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fossils  found  in  the  various  formations. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  cases  of  this  sort?  Will  our 
theorists  still  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions?  Will 
they  be  brave  enough  to  hold  to  their  theory,  inherited 
from  the  days  when  only  a  little  corner  of  western  Europe 
had  been  examined  geologically,  and  here  give  the  direct 
lie  to  the  rocks,  on  the  strength  of  this  previous  convic- 
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tion  ?  The  history  of  human  thought  gives  few  examples 
of  perverse  ingenuity  comparable  to  the  methods  adopted 
by  evolutionary  geologists  to  explain  away  the  force  of 
these  perfectly  obvious  and  unequivocal  facts. 

There  are  plenty  of  examples  of  these  phenomena. 
They  are  listed  among  the  curiosities  of  the  science  of 
geology,  being  termed  “thrust  faults,”  or  simply 
“thrusts”;  and  the  theoretical  explanation  of  why  we 
happen  to  find  these  rocks  in  the  wrong  order,  has  been 
termed  “one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  geological  re¬ 
search”  (Pirsson).  Perhaps  it  is  a  triumph  of  research; 
but  it  may  be  that  the  reader  will  conclude,  after  a  study 
of  the  facts,  that  these  “thrusts”  should  rather  be  listed 
with  the  notorious  “epicycles”  of  Ptolemy  and  other  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  power  of  a  theory  to  hypnotize  the  logic  and 
the  common  sense  of  men  otherwise  logical  and  scientific. 

The  example  already  alluded  to  runs  from  the  Sun 
River,  near  the  middle  of  Montana,  up  to  the  Yellowhead 
Pass  in  Alberta,  Canada.  This  district  is  over  500  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  of  quite  indefinable  width, 
though  at  the  international  boundary  line  it  is  some  30 
to  40  miles  wide  at  least,  running  back  to  and  including 
the  valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River,  at 
the  west  of  the  Glacier  National  Park.  All  of  the  Park 
is  thus  included  within  this  area.  North  of  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary,  it  includes  some  four  or  five  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains  running  north  and  south,  with  the 
intervening  valleys,  the  valleys  being  composed  of  a  fioor 
of  Cretaceous  beds  running  up  to  and  underneath  all  the 
mountains,  the  latter  being  Paleozoic. 

Thus  this  area  includes  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  famous  scenery  in  America,  such  as  that  around 
Banff  and  Lake  Louise,  with  such  famous  outliers  as  Chief 
Mountain,  Crowsnest  Mountain,  and  Mount  Assiniboin, 
which  is  termed  the  “Matterhorn  of  the  Rockies.”  It  also 
includes  the  great  continental  divide,  or  what  may  be 
termed  the  very  roof  of  North  America ;  for  from  a  point 
within  the  Glacier  National  Park  the  streams  flow  in  three 
directions,  to  Hudson  Bay,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to 
the  Pacific. 
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Over  all  this  wide  area,  the  mountains  present  a  very 
striking  uniformity  of  appearance,  and  doubtless  under 
a  more  rational  system  of  nomenclature  would  be  classed 
together  into  some  common  grouping.  They  consist  quite 
uniformly  of  quartzites,  argillites,  and  jointed  limestones; 
though  to  the  south  of  the  boundary  line  they  are  classed 
as  Algonkian  (Pre-Cambrian),  while  in  Alberta  they  are 
classified  as  Cambrian  or  Devonian  or  Permo-Carbonife¬ 
rous,  according  to  the  locality.  But  the  valleys  are  all 
Cretaceous,  at  least  wherever  the  rivers  have  dug  out 
their  channels  deep  enough;  for  the  Cretaceous  strata 
always  appear  approximately  horizontal  wherever  ex¬ 
posed,  and  evidently  underlie  the  whole  area  just  as  nat¬ 
urally  as  the  soil  lies  under  a  building.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  an  absolutely  con- 
formahle  contact  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  beds 
throughout  all  this  wide  area;  but  yet  just  such  appa¬ 
rently  conformable  contact-lines  or  bedding-planes  are 
visible  here  and  there  over  this  whole  district,  appearing 
all  along  the  front  range  of  the  Rockies,  under  Chief 
Mountain,  Crowsnest  Mountain,  Gould’s  Dome,  and  far  to 
the  north,  in  fact,  appearing  everywhere  that  a  good 
exposure  can  be  found,  and  being  especially  conspicuous 
and  unequivocal  in  the  case  of  those  outliers,  like  Chief 
and  Crowsnest  mountains,  which  stand  out  alone  by  them¬ 
selves. 

Occasionally  minor  disturbances  are  to  be  found  here 
and  there,  as  might  be  expected  over  an  area  of  these 
dimensions.  However,  the  undisturbed  character  of  most 
of  these  mountains  is  quite  remarkable.  A  gentle  dip 
here  and  there  is  about  all  that  one  sees  in  the  strata 
running  from  peak  to  peak  along  the  sky-line,  the  whole 
area  looking  like  quite  undisturbed  strata  worn  away  into 
mountains  of  erosion.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
strata  are  here  in  an  order  of  sequence  contrary  to  the 
popular  theory,  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  anything 
else  than  that  the  Cretaceous  beds  were  laid  down  first, 
and  that  the  Paleozoic  and  Algonkian  strata  were  laid 
down  quite  quickly  afterwards. 

R.  G.  McConnell,  of  the  Canadian  Survey,  speaking  of 
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the  naturalness  of  the  stratigraphical  section  near  Kana- 
naskis  Station,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  says  that 
the  line  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  strata  “acts 
exactly  like  the  line  of  contact  of  two  nearly  horizontal 
formations,”  while  in  another  exposure  in  the  banks  of 
the  Ghost  River  a  few  miles  away,  he  says  that  the  two 
sets  of  beds  “appear  to  succeed  one  another  conformably” 
{Report  for  1886,  Part  D,  pp.  33,  34). 

Other  examples  of  strata  in  a  similarly  reverse  order 
are  now  being  found  almost  everywhere.  Strange,  we 
never  before  doubted  that  “Strata”  Smith,  and  Cuvier, 
and  Lyell  had  been  gifted  with  some  supernatural  knowl¬ 
edge  of  just  how  the  rocks  would  be  found  occurring  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  in  regions  which  they  had 
never  seen. 

We  cannot  even  list  all  the  examples  which  are  now 
being  discovered.  One  is  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  runs  across  Vermont  into  Quebec.  Another  in  the 
southern  Appalachians  involves  parts  of  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  Tennessee,  with  Cambrian  and  Silurian  lying 
in  apparent  conformity  upon  Carboniferous,  the  area 
involved  being  about  375  miles  long.  The  so-called  “Ban¬ 
nock  overthrust”  covers  an  area  some  270  miles  long, 
over  parts  of  Utah  and  Idaho  to  the  northeast  of  Great 
Salt  Lake.  The  Hart  Mountain  “overthrust”  lies  further 
north,  in  the  northern  part  of  Wyoming. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  other  examples,  now 
grown  famous  in  the  history  of  geology,  because  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  one  of  the  first  to  examine  these  locali¬ 
ties,  described  these  strata  as  normal  and  naturally  con¬ 
formable.  After  fossils  had  been  found  which  forbade 
this  “normal”  sequence,  Geikie,  then  Director  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  excused  the  former  de¬ 
scriptions  of  himself  and  others  by  saying: 

“Had  these  sections  been  planned  for  the  purpose  of 
deception,  they  could  not  have  been  more  skillfully  de¬ 
vised  .  .  .  and  no  one  coming  first  to  this  ground  would 
suspect  that  wliat  appears  to  be  a  normal  stratigraphical 
sequence  is  not  really  so”  {Nature,  November  13,  1884, 
pp.  29-35). 
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It  is  now  several  decades  since  the  first  examples  were 
discovered  in  the  Alps  of  strata  in  the  “wrong”  order. 
Since  then  large  numbers  of  learned  treatises  in  German, 
in  French,  and  in  English  have  been  written  to  explain 
in  detail  the  mechanics  of  these  great  “displacements.” 
Wonderful  diagrams  have  been  drawn,  with  great  arcs 
of  circles  miles  high  to  show  where  the  rocks  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  once  been,  these  diagrams  being  worthy 
of  a  place  alongside  of  the  very  similar  ones  by  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  astronomers  which  pictured  cycles  and  epicycles  in¬ 
vented  to  reconcile  the  known  facts  with  a  theory  believed 
to  be  infallible.  Pressure  boxes  were  constructed  to  see 
how  various  kinds  of  materials  would  behave  under  lateral 
pressure.  Based  on  the  results  of  these  experiments  and 
on  the  possibilities  of  drawing  diagrams,  the  theories  in¬ 
vented  to  explain  these  findings  in  the  Alps  and  elsewhere 
have  gone  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  revised.  At  the  present  time,  the  theory  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  is  that  the  rocks  now  composing  the 
Lepontine  Alps  (to  give  a  specific  example)  were  once 
lifted  up  several  thousand  feet  and  pushed  northward 
bodily  some  60  miles  into  the  Helvetiac  region,  where 
erosion  has  since  carved  them  up  into  the  mountains  as 
we  now^  find  them.  The  Matterhorn  and  several  other 
of  the  most  famous  peaks  of  the  Alps  are  parts  of  the 
great  masses  thus  hypothetically  pushed  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  region  of  Alberta  and  Montana,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  part  to  the  west  was  lifted  up  some  two 
or  three  miles,  or  high  enough  to  bring  the  Algonkian 
on  a  level  with  the  Cretaceous ;  then  the  whole  thing  was 
pushed  over  on  top  of  the  Cretaceous,  after  which  the 
upper  part  was  conveniently  removed  by  erosion,  leaving 
only  the  bottom  of  the  “thrust  block”  (the  Algonkian 
and  Paleozoic  beds)  which  is  now  found  lying  in  such 
apparent  conformity  upon  the  soft  Cretaceous  shales, 
though  the  latter  show  absolutely  no  physical  evidence 
of  the  sliding  of  this  incredible  mass  over  on  top  of  them. 

Of  course,  back  of  all  these  inventions  of  “overthrust 
folds”  and  fiat-lying  “thrust  faults,”  back  of  the  pressure 
boxes  and  the  diagrams,  is  the  primary  conviction  that 
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there  has  been  a  gradual  development  of  life  on  the  globe, 
and  that  the  various  fossils  have  been  pigeonholed  in  the 
strata  to  give  us  the  details  of  just  how  this  development 
(or  evolution)  came  about,  that  is,  the  historical  order  of 
the  events  connected  with  this  progression  or  evolution. 
In  other  words,  it  is  deemed  axiomatic  that  there  has  been 
a  succession  of  different  types  of  life  on  the  globe,  and 
the  strata  are  examined  here  and  there  in  order  to  work 
out  the  exact  details.  And,  of  course,  also,  the  present 
must  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  past,  and  the  measure 
of  all  the  past ;  and  thus  all  the  geological  changes  of  the 
past  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  processes  alleged 
to  be  going  on  in  our  world  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  all  this  begs  the 
whole  essential  question  at  issue  between  the  evolution 
doctrine  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  real  Creation  and 
the  subsequent  ruin  or  partial  destruction  of  that  primi¬ 
tive  world  by  a  great  aqueous  catastrophe.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  bring  any  theological  matters  into  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  think  we  shall  be  quite  able  to  work  out  a 
rational  view  of  this  whole  matter  in  a  strictly  scientific 
way  and  with  nothing  but  the  recognized  tools  of  science. 
— demonstrated  facts  and  correct  methods  of  reasoning. 

But  it  is  hard  to  recognize  modern  scientific  methods 
in  any  of  this  geological  talk  about  “thrust  faults”  and 
“overthrust  folds,”  when  confronted  with  great  areas 
with  the  rocks  in  the  “wrong”  order.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  method  of  reasoning  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
not  to  the  twentieth  century.  We  all  know  that  each 
particular  set  of  stratified  beds  is  extremely  local  or 
limited  in  its  extent;  and  on  this  account  we  profess  to 
have  discarded  the  onion-coat  theory  even  in  its  fossilifer- 
ous  aspects.  And  everyone  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  geology  knows  how  the  strata  from  many  scattered 
localities  have  always  been  required  to  make  any  of  the 
Systems  complete,  such  as  the  Cambrian,  Devonian,  or 
Cretaceous, — or  to  make  complete  even  any  large  sub¬ 
division  of  one  of  these  Systems;  and  accordingly  he 
must  know  the  purely  artificial  make-up  of  these  Systems, 
just  as  every  compiler  of  a  library  catalogue  knows  the 
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artificial  or  purely  constructive  character  of  his  card  in¬ 
dex.  In  reality,  the  geological  series  is  a  very  convenient 
classification  or  card-index  system  of  the  rocks  according 
to  their  fossil  contents ;  but  we  all  know  that  when  a  new 
set  of  beds  is  discovered  near  the  South  Pole,  or  in  Siberia, 
or  Madagascar,  or  Panama,  it  is  simplicity  itself  to  find  a 
place  for  it  in  this  card-index  system ;  and  this  place  for 
these  new  beds  would  be  determined  wholly  by  the  fossils 
it  contained,  and  irrespective  of  its  color,  its  lithologic 
texture,  or  even  its  stratigraphic  relationship  with  the 
beds  above  or  below  it  in  the  field.  If,  long  after  it  has 
been  thus  filed  away,  someone  comes  forward  to  show  that 
it  has  been  wrongly  catalogued,  it  is  also  very  easy  to 
shift  such  a  set  of  beds  up  or  down,  as  may  be  required ; 
and  such  readjustments  are  constantly  going  on.  But  it 
would  surely  be  amusing  if  any  librarian  should  take  his 
card  index  so  seriously  as  to  assert  that  all  the  books 
listed  under  A,  B,  and  C  were  actually  printed  long  before 
those  under  X,  Y,  and  Z.  We  should  probably  think  that 
he  ought  to  have  a  guardian  appointed  to  look  after  him. 

But  why  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  believe  that  over 
this  area  of  Alberta  and  Montana  the  Cretaceous  faunas 
and  floras  were  buried  first  and  the  Paleozoic  afterwards? 
What  would  happen  to  us  or  to  our  intellectual  posterity 
as  the  penalty  for  such  rashness,  such  scientific  temerity  ? 
But  is  it  safe  to  follow  metaphysical  methods  of  reasoning 
in  natural  science,  at  the  sacrifice  of  logic  and  common 
sense,  merely  because  if  we  do  not  thus  distort  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  suit  our  theory  we  cannot  avoid  the  conviction 
that  our  world  must  have  passed  through  some  awful 
aqueous  convulsion  in  the  long  ago?  And  is  this  idea  of 
a  great  world  catastrophe,  as  the  probable  cause  of  a 
large  part  (an  indefinitely  large  part)  of  the  geological 
strata,  so  utterly  unscientific,  so  taboo  a  suggestion,  that 
it  must  never  be  mentioned  in  polite  scientific  circles? 

My  training  in  natural  science  will  never  permit  me  to 
deny  plain  physical  facts,  on  the  excuse  that  if  we  take 
these  facts  at  their  face  value  we  may  reach  conclusions 
quite  at  variance  with  the  uniformitarian  prejudices 
which  have  been  taught  to  us  for  over  half  a  century  in 
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the  name  of  Hutton  and  Lyell,  of  Darwin  and  Huxley 
and  Haeckel.  Perhaps  more  things  may  have  happened 
to  our  earth  in  the  long  ago  than  any  of  these  men  had 
dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy.  At  any  rate,  I  am  sure 
that  we  now  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
theory  of  organic  evolution  does  not  have  an  absolutely 
sure  outline  of  a  proved  historical  order  among  the  fos¬ 
sils,  though  such  an  unquestioned  and  accurate  outline  of 
successive  forms  of  life  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  the  prerequisite,  indispensible  and  imperative,  for  any 
scheme  that  attempts  to  tell  us  the  order  and  the  method 
of  the  origin  of  our  plants  and  animals. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  someone  now  says  that  perhaps 
all  the  great  leading  types  of  life  were  created  at  about 
one  time,  and  that  the  world  was  afterwards  wrecked  by 
some  sort  of  aqueous  convulsion,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
how  to  reply  to  him,  except  to  say  that  according  to 
modem  uniformitarianism  such  a  world  catastrophe 
would  be  impossible.  Or  if  such  a  person  were  to  say 
that  he  believed  that  the  dinosaurs  may  have  been  living 
on  the  land  in  certain  regions  contemporary  with  the 
Tertiary  and  Pleistocene  mammals,  and  all  of  these  crea¬ 
tures  contemporary  with  the  trilobites,  the  graptolites, 
and  the  ammonites,  I  do  not  know  of  any  solid  scientific 
facts  with  which  to  refute  his  belief.  And  if  such  an  one 
grows  hotly  indignant  at  the  whole  evolution  doctrine, 
saying  that  it  is  only  a  gigantic  anti-Christian  prejudice, 
and  that  for  his  part  he  prefers  to  believe  the  record  in 
his  Bible  and  to  take  this  record  at  its  face  value,  again 
I  have  to  shut  my  lips  in  silence,  or  it  may  be  frankly  to 
acknowledge  that  there  are  no  certainly  proved  objective 
facts  which  modern  science  can  adduce  to  convict  him  of 
his  error. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  negative  aspects  of  the 
New  Catastrophism.  For  a  presentation  of  the  positive 
side  of  the  case — for  there  is  a  positive  or  constructive 
side  also — I  must  beg  the  reader  to  postpone  judgment 
until  my  second  article  to  appear  in  another  issue  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra. 


THE  TRAVEL  NARRATIVE  IN  ST.  LUKE 
(IX  :51— XVIII  :14) 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  E.  GUILLEBAND,  M.  A. 

BATH,  ENGLAND 

The  usual  view  of  this  section  of  St.  Luke^s  Gospel 
at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  that  it  is  in  no  sort  of 
chronological  order;  indeed  Dr.  A.  Wright,  in  his  article 
on  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  in  Hastings’  “Dictionary  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospels’’  contends  that  the  Travel  Narrative  is 
“a  collection  of  undated  material.”  Now  it  may  be  con¬ 
ceded  at  once  that  there  may  be  one  or  two  sections  within 
these  chapters,  which  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  our 
Lord’s  ministry  (XI:  14-32  is  probably  an  instance:  cp. 
Mark  III  :20-30,  Matt.  XII  :22-45) ;  but  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  point  out  certain  remarkable  undesigned  co¬ 
incidences  between  the  Travel  Narrative  and  the  part  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  that  covers  the  same  period,  which 
seem  to  show  that,  on  the  whole,  Luke’s  arrangement 
was  much  more  chronological  than  is  supposed. 

The  Travel  Narrative  begins  with  the  definite  end  of 
the  Galilean  ministry,  no  return  to  Galilee  being  men¬ 
tioned.  If  then  we  are  to  compare  Luke  with  John,  we 
must  first  consider  at  what  point  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
the  end  of  the  Galilean  ministry  should  be  placed.  Now 
it  is  quite  clear  that  our  Lord  was  not  working  in  Galilee 
after  the  Feast  of  Dedication  (John  X  :40,  XI  :54,  XII  :1) ; 
but  it  is  conceivable,  as  far  as  John’s  account  is  concerned, 
that  He  might  have  resumed  work  in  Galilee  between 
the  Feasts  of  Tabernacles  and  Dedication.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Synoptic  account  of  the  events  between  the 
Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  and  the  end  of  the  Galilean 
ministry  scarcely  seems  to  leave  room  for  a  journey  to 
Jerusalem. 

It  seems  therefore  far  more  probable  that  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  marks  our  Lord’s  fare¬ 
well  to  Galilee.  It  would  follow  then  that  the  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  John  VII:  10 — XII:  19  (from  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles  to  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem)  is  the  same 
as  that  covered  by  Luke  IX: 51 — XIX-44.  If  between 
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these  sections  of  the  two  Gospels  remarkable  undesigned 
correspondences  can  be  shown,  it  would  at  least  give  con¬ 
siderable  presumption  for  the  substantial  chronological 
accuracy  of  Luke’s  narrative.  At  first  sight,  it  would 
seem  almost  hopeless  to  fit  the  two  narratives  together. 
If  we  had  Luke  alone,  we  should  suppose  that  the  whole 
period  between  the  end  of  the  Galilean  ministry  and  our 
Lord’s  arrival  at  Jericho  on  the  eve  of  Holy  Week  was 
occupied  by  one  slow  and  gradual  progress  towards  Jeru¬ 
salem.  He  sent  out  seventy  disciples  two  by  two  to  “every 
city  and  place  whither  He  Himself  was  about  to  come,’’ 
and  though  it  is  possible  that  several  couples  may  have 
visited  places  of  considerable  size,  yet  a  great  deal  of 
ground  must  have  been  covered,  and  following  up  their 
work  must  have  been  a  long  process  for  the  Master.  It 
was  for  the  most  part  also  an  extremely  public  journey : 
He  was  continually  teaching  in  synagogues  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  great  multitudes  (see  e.  g.  Luke  XII  :I,  XIII: 
10,  22;  XIV  :25,  XV  :1). 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  find  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  one  long  public  progress  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  John  mentions  two  journeys  to 
Jerusalem.  One  of  these  was  the  journey  to  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  which  he  describes  as  a  secret  journey 
(John  VII  :10),  and  which  cannot  have  been  very  slow, 
as  our  Lord  started  after  all  the  other  pilgrims  had  gone, 
and  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  Feast.  The  other  is  the 
final  journey  from  Ephraim  to  Bethany  (John  XI:54 — 
XII  :1),  the  earlier  stages  of  which,  at  any  rate,  must 
have  been  both  swift  and  secret,  as  no  word  of  our  Lord’s 
movements  reached  Jerusalem  till  He  was  quite  near,  and 
doubts  were  even  raised  whether  He  was  coming  to  the 
feast  at  all.  Between  these  two  journeys,  there  is  the 
flying  visit  to  Bethany  for  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and 
apart  from  that,  only  one  period  when  there  can  have 
been  any  travelling.*  I  refer  to  the  two  months  between 

♦The  point  at  which  this  interval  occurs  in  John's  narrative  is 
often  supposed  to  be  between  vs.  21  and  22  of  chapter  X.  But 
it  is  probable  that  our  Lord  left  Jerusalem  after  the  attempt  to 
murder  Him  narrated  in  Jn.  VIII,  and  that  chapter  IX  belongs 
to  His  return  two  months  later.  Jn.  X:27  seems  to  imply  that  the 
discourse  in  X:l-18  is  fresh  in  the  people's  minds. 
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the  Feasts  of  Tabernacles  in  October  and  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  in  December.  For  between  the  latter  Feast 
and  the  departure  from  Ephraim,  John  tells  us  expressly 
that  our  Lord  “remained”  or  “abode”  either  beyond  Jor¬ 
dan  in  the  place  where  John  was  baptizing,  or  at  Ephraim, 
except  only  for  the  flying  visit  to  Bethany. 

We  have  then  this  contract  between  the  two  Gospels. 
John  narrates  two  swift  and  secret  journeys  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  second  public  in  its  final  stage:  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  time,  except  for  two  months  between  October  and 
December,  was  spent  either  at  Jerusalem  or  in  partial 
or  complete  retirement.  Luke  appears  at  first  sight  to 
narrate  only  one  journey,  but  in  any  case  the  bulk  of  his 
narrative  is  of  a  journey  or  journeys  both  public  and 
slow.  But  if  a  journey  of  this  nature  took  place  at  all 
during  this  period,  the  only  place  that  can  be  found  for 
it  consistently  with  John’s  narrative  is  during  the  two 
months  between  the  Feasts  of  Tabernacle  and  Dedication. 
We  should  thus  get  three  journeys;  first  a  rapid  and 
secret  journey  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  then  a  slow 
and  public  journey  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  two 
months  until  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  which  would  be  in 
two  stages,  outward  from  Jerusalem,  and  then  back  to 
the  holy  city ;  and  thirdly,  the  final  journey  to  the  Pass- 
over,  swift  and  secret  in  its  early  stages,  but  public  to¬ 
wards  the  end.  Are  these  three  journeys  narrated  by 
Luke? 

We  know  that  Luke  XVIII  :15  onwards,  where  he  is 
joined  by  the  other  Synoptists,  belongs  to  the  final  jour¬ 
ney,  but  for  reasons  already  given  most  of  the  Travel 
Narrative  must  belong  to  the  second  journey,  not  related 
by  John.  Let  us  now  notice  the  following  points. 

(1)  Luke  IX:51  states  that  our  Lord  began  to  jour¬ 
ney  towards  Jerusalem. 

(2)  Luke  X:38-42  narrates  an  incident  which  most 
probably  occurred  at  Bethany,  just  outside  Jerusalem. 

(3)  Three  chapters  later,  in  XIII  :22,  we  read  of  our 
Lord  as  going  on  His  way  through  cities  and  villages, 
teaching  and  journeying  towards  Jerusalem. 

If  then  the  narrative  is  at  all  chronological.  He  must 
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have  moved  away  from  Jerusalem,  much  farther  than 
Bethany,  since  the  events  of  chapter  X:  and  this  verse 
XIII  :22  must  refer  to  a  second  journey,  separate  from 
that  begun  in  IX:51. 

(4)  In  Luke  XVII  :11  we  read  of  our  Lord  on  the 
border  between  Samaria  and  Galilee  (as  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  margin  shows)  travelling  towards  Jerusalem.  Now 
this  was  the  starting  point  of  the  Galilean  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem,  so,  on  the  assumption  above  made,  this  verse 
refers  to  a  third  journey  to  Jerusalem.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  view  very  commonly  taken  by  harmonists,  but  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  it  does  give  us  the  three 
journeys  to  Jerusalem,  which  our  data  require.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  thus  as  follows: 

(1)  If  the  Travel  Narrative  really  is  what  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be,  and  not  a  mere  collection  of  undated  material, 
comparison  with  John  would  lead  us  to  expect  to  find 
three  journeys  in  it. 

(2)  If  the  Travel  Narrative  is  chronological,  we  not 
only  may  but  must  see  in  IX:51,  XIII  :22  and  XVII  :11 
allusions  to  three  separate  journeys. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  look  at  these  three  journeys 
more  in  detail,  that  we  come  to  remarkable  little  unde¬ 
signed  coincidences  between  Luke  and  John.  John  tells 
us  that  our  Lord  went  up  secretly  to  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles.  Now  in  Luke  IX:51,  52  we  read  that  He  started 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  began  to  go  through  Samaria. 
This  was  not  the  route  by  which  other  Jews  would  travel, 
and  if  He  wished  to  reach  Jerusalem  unobserved,  it  is 
just  the  route  He  would  choose.  It  is  true  that  at  first 
at  any  rate.  He  sent  messengers  before  His  face,  but  this 
was  a  necessary  precaution,  as  He  was  going  through 
Samaria,  nor  would  it  prevent  Him  from  reaching  Jeru¬ 
salem  unannounced,  for  there  was  no  intercourse  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  and  His  doings  in  Samaria 
would  not  reach  Jerusalem  quickly.  Further,  in  Luke  X  :1 
we  are  told  that  our  Lord  took  a  step,  which  most  prob¬ 
ably  had  the  effect  of  separating  Him  for  the  time  being 
from  all  His  immediate  followers.  He  sent  no  less  than 
seventy  of  them  away  on  a  mission.  This  fits  in  most 
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naturally  with  the  supposition  that  He  then  pressed  on 
alone  to  Jerusalem,  and  reached  it  unobserved,  just  as 
John  says  He  did. 

Thus  John's  statement  t^at  our  Lord’s  journey  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  secret  is  corroborated  in  two  ways  by  Luke. 
First,  He  travelled  through  Samaria;  and  secondly.  He 
sent  the  Seventy  on  a  mission,  and  presumably  went  on 
alone.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  disciples  in  John  VII  and  VIII,  which  indeed  does 
not  prove  that  they  were  not  with  their  Master,  but  at 
least  agrees  with  the  possibility  that  they  were  then 
absent,  as  our  study  of  Luke  has  led  us  to  suppose. 

But  when  was  it  that  the  Seventy  returned  to  our  Lord 
to  report  on  their  mission  (Lk.  X:17)?  Certainly  the 
mission  cannot  have  been  over  before  He  reached  Jeru¬ 
salem  during  the  Feast;  for  He  started  after  the  other 
pilgrims,  and  reached  the  city  before  the  Feast  was  over, 
so  that  the  journey  must  have  been  a  rapid  one.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  therefore,  that  we  must  place  their  report  after  the 
Feast,  and,  as  our  Lord  evidently  was  not  in  Jerusalem 
when  they  came  to  Him,  after  the  events  recorded  in 
John  VIII.  But  that  He  was  still  in  Judaea,  we  may  infer 
from  the  fact  that  a  few  verses  later  we  find  the  incident 
at  Bethany  (X:38-42). 

But  now  comes  the  question  what  happened  during  the 
interval  between  the  report  of  the  Seventy  and  the  Feast 
of  Dedication.  For  answer  let  us  again  look  at  Luke  X  :1. 
Our  Lord  sent  the  Seventy  “to  every  city  and  place 
whither  He  Himself  was  about  to  come.”  This  raises  two 
questions.  (1)  Where  were  these  places  to  which  the 
Seventy  were  sent?  (2)  When  did  our  Lord  visit  them? 

(1)  The  possibility  that  these  places  were  in  Galilee, 
and  that  our  Lord  therefore  returned  thither  after  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  should  perhaps  not  be  altogether 
excluded :  but  the  language  of  Luke  IX  :51  certainly  im¬ 
plies  the  end  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  in  XIII  :22 
we  find  our  Lord  engaged  in  an  evangelistic  journey  on 
the  line  of  the  route  to  Jerusalem :  “and  He  went  on  His 
way  through  cities  and  villages,  teaching,  and  journeying 
on  unto  Jerusalem.”  Much  the  more  natural  supposition 
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therefore  is  that  the  work  of  the  Seventy,  and  our  Lord’s 
journeys  following  it  up,  lay  among  the  large  Jewish 
population  east  of  Jordan,  on  and  near  the  ordinary  route 
between  Galilee  and  Jerusalem.  The  idea  that  most  of 
the  Travel  Narrative  refers  to  work  in  Peraea  is  distaste¬ 
ful  to  some  scholars:  for  instance.  Dr.  Wright  in  the 
article  above  quoted  asks,  “Who  were  these  Peraeans  that 
the  wealth  of  the  third  Source  should  have  been  reserved 
for  them?”  And  he  adds  that  “not  a  single  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  is  named  till  we  reach  the  Markan  Jericho.”  The 
question  can  be  answered  by  reference  to  the  article  on 
Peraea  in  the  same  Dictionary,  where  reasons  are  given 
for  the  view  that  there  was  a  considerable  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  And  as  for  the  naming  of 
towns  and  villages,  how  many  towns  and  villages  in  Gali¬ 
lee  are  named  in  the  Synoptic*  narrative,  other  than 
Capernaum,  Nazareth  and  Nain?  See  Mark  1:39  and 
Luke  VIII  :1.  There  seems  no  solid  reason,  beyond  an 
instinctive  dislike  of  “harmonists,”  for  objecting  to  this 
Peraean  ministry  of  our  Lord. 

(2)  When  did  He  visit  these  places?  The  words, 
“whither  He  Himself  was  about  to  come”  do  not  at  all 
necessarily  mean  that  He  was  going  to  begin  the  visita¬ 
tion  immediately.  In  fact,  the  very  terms  of  the  report 
of  the  Seventy  and  our  Lord’s  comment  thereon  seem  to 
imply  that  He  had  not  already  been  visiting  the  places 
where  their  triumphs  had  been  won.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  has  been  already  argued,  they  must  have  covered  a 
great  deal  of  ground,  even  if  their  mission  was  quite  a 
short  one,  and  to  follow  it  up  must  have  required  a  long 
public  journey,  for  which  no  room  can  be  found  except 
in  the  interval  between  the  Feasts  of  Tabernacles  and 
Dedication. 

Thus  this  travelling  in  Peraea,  which  is  commonly  dis¬ 
missed  as  a  mere  harmonistic  expedient,  finds  its  reason 
and  justification  in  the  following  up  of  the  work  of  the 
Seventy.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supposition  that 
this  was  the  work  on  which  our  Lord  was  engaged  after 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  agrees  very  well  with  the  phe- 
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nomena  of  the  Travel  Narrative  itself.  At  the  end  of 
chapter  X  our  Lord  is  at  Bethany,  in  XIII  :22  He  is  at  a 
distance  from  Jerusalem  travelling  towards  it.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  starting  from  Judaea  to  follow  up  the  work  of  the 
Seventy  east  of  Jordan,  He  would  visit  some  of  the  places 
on  the  way  out  from  Jerusalem,  and  some  on  the  way 
back. 

Lastly,  in  Luke  XVII:  11  we  find  our  Lord  “between 
Samaria  and  Galilee”  (R.  V.  marg.),  on  His  way  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Reasons  have  already  been  given  for  identifying 
this  with  the  final  journey  to  the  Passover. 

What  do  we  know  of  this  last  journey?  John  tells  us 
that  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  our  Lord  spent  His 
time  in  retirement  at  Ephraim,  which  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  north  of  Judaea;  and  that  nothing  was  known  of 
His  movements  at  Jerusalem  until  so  near  the  Passover 
as  to  raise  serious  doubts  whether  He  was  coming  up  to 
the  Feast  at  all  (John  XI:54-57).  Then,  six  days  before 
the  Passover,  He  appears  at  Bethany  (John  XII  :1).  The 
last  journey  then  was  from  Ephraim,  and  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  leave  the  Jews  in  ignorance  of  His  move¬ 
ments  up  to  the  last  moment.  Matthew  and  Mark  simply 
relate  that  our  Lord  journeyed  from  Galilee  through 
Peraea  to  Jericho,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem;  and  Luke 
joins  their  narrative  with  the  story  of  the  blessing  of 
little  children  in  Peraea  (XVIII  :15ff).  At  first  sight 
the  divergence  between  John  and  Luke  (and  indeed  the 
other  Synoptists)  is  remarkable.  If  our  Lord  started 
from  the  north  of  Judaea,  how  came  He  on  the  border 
between  Samaria  and  Galilee,  or  in  Peraea?  The  answer 
seems  to  lie  in  the  circumstances  narrated  by  John.  It 
may  first  be  remarked  that  while  our  Lord  was  prepared 
in  the  last  resort  to  use  supernatural  means  to  escape 
premature  arrest  or  death  (Luke  IV:30,  John  VIII  :59, 
X  :39) ,  yet  it  was  utterly  against  His  methods  to  use  such 
means  if  natural  means  were  at  all  possible  (John  VII  ;1, 
X:40,  XI:54). 

Consider  now  what  a  journey  direct  from  Ephraim  to 
Jerusalem  would  have  involved.  The  route  lay  entirely 
through  hostile  Judaea,  and  His  enemies  were  keenly  on 
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the  lookout.  Unless  He  used  supernatural  means,  detec¬ 
tion  was  practically  certain  and  there  He  would  have 
been,  in  a  hostile  country,  far  from  the  route  followed 
by  His  friends  from  Galilee,  and  (humanly  speaking)  at 
the  mercy  of  His  enemies.  Such  a  possibility  it  was 
clearly  His  policy  to  avoid.  Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  enquiry  (which  John  tells  us  was  made 
for  Him  as  the  Passover  drew  near)  would  make  Ephraim 
itself  a  doubtful  refuge.  It  would  therefore  be  only  in 
accordance  with  the  intrinsic  probabilities  of  the  case, 
if  He  decided  to  go  north  through  Samaria,  and  join  the 
Galilean  caravan  route  on  the  border  of  Samaria  and 
Galilee,  timing  His  journey  so  as  to  catch  one  of  the  last 
caravans,  perhaps  the  very  last.  No  doubt  the  Pharisees 
who  questioned  Him  (Luke  XVII  ;20)  belonged  to  this 
caravan.  We  can  well  understand  how,  as  caravan  after 
caravan  arrived  from  Galilee,  and  Jesus  was  not  there, 
nor  had  anyone  heard  any  news  of  Him,  His  enemies  in 
Jerusalem  would  wonder  whether  He  intended  coming 
to  the  Feast  at  all.  And  His  journey  by  the  caravan  route 
also  gave  Him  the  advantage  of  entering  Jerusalem 
among  the  Galilean  pilgrims,  so  that  His  enemies  would 
not  dare  to  attack  Him  as  He  arrived. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  the  above  arguments  rest 
on  the  assumption  that  the  notices  in  Luke  XIII  :22  and 
XVII:  11  are  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  and  that  the 
Mission  of  the  Seventy  really  did  occur  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  narrated  by  Luke;  and  that  this  assumption 
is  what  requires  to  be  proved. 

The  answer  is  that  the  statements  of  any  honest  author 
should  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  unless  to  do  so  in¬ 
volves  either  intrinsic  improbability  or  contradiction  of 
other  authorities.  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  show  that 
the  substantial  chronological  accuracy  of  the  Travel  Nar¬ 
rative  involves  neither  of  these  difficulties,  but  rather 
results  in  a  striking  series  of  obviously  undesigned  cor¬ 
respondences  with  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  GALILEAN 

Ministry  to  the  Triumphal  Entry. 

John  VII:2-9:  Jesus  refuses  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
with  His  brothers. 

John  VII  :10,  Luke  IX:51-X:16:  He  goes  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  secretly,  travelling  through  Samaria,  and  sending 
the  Seventy  away  on  a  mission  to  Peraea. 

John  VII  :11-VIII  :59 :  Events  at  Jerusalem  during  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Luke  X:17-XVII:11:  The  Seventy  report  to  Jesus  in 
Judaea;  incident  at  Bethany.  He  then  starts  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  places  which  they  had  visited,  going  to  some 
of  them  on  the  way  out  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  some  on 
the  way  back.  Luke  XIII  :22  marks  the  point  where  He 
turned  back  towards  Jerusalem. 

John  IX:1-X:42:  Jesus  is  at  Jerusalem  immediately 
before  and  during  the  Feast  of  Dedication.  He  retires 
beyond  Jordan. 

John  XI:  Jesus  comes  to  Bethany  to  raise  Lazarus; 
but  again  retires  to  Ephraim  in  the  north  of  Judaea. 

Luke  XVII:11-XIX:44,  John  XII:1-19:  Jesus  travels 
north  from  Ephraim,  as  late  as  possible  before  the  Pass- 
over,  joins  the  caravan  route  on  the  northern  border  of 
Samaria,  and  travels  by  the  east  of  Jordan  and  Jericho 
to  Bethany,  whence  He  makes  His  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CIVILIZATION 

BY  MATTHEW  NATHANAEL  LUNDQUIST,  PH.D. 

II. 

There  existed  for  a  long  time  a  delusion  concerning 
J.  S.  Bach,  the  great  master  musician.  It  was  believed 
that  Bach’s  religious  creed  embraced  Pietism.  But  J.  S. 
Bach  was  not  a  Pietist.  Yet  that  heart-felt  and  ardent 
mysticism,  which  can  be  seen  in  his  wonderful  choral 
works,  particularly  those  with  Biblical  texts,  is  surely 
something  very  closely  related  to  that  fervent  devotion 
with  which  the  Pietists  studied  the  Bible.  That  meta¬ 
physical  characteristic,  which  causes  Bach  to  linger  so 
easily  upon  the  subjects  of  the  annihilation  of  temporal 
life  through  death  and  the  joy  of  eternal  happiness  (the 
Christian’s  life  after  death),  is  surely  correlative,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  to  the  religious  thinking  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Philip  Jacob  Spener  (the  father  of  Pietism). 
This  was  not,  however,  the  fruit  of  a  pietistic  philosophy 
of  life  on  the  part  of  Bach.  It  was  the  emotions  of  a 
general  tendency  in  German  life  that  found  an  expres¬ 
sion  in  musical  art.  It  was  a  great  influence  upon  Bach. 
But  we  find  in  the  works  of  Bach  elements  which  cer¬ 
tainly  possess  no  correlation  with  Pietism.  There  is  to 
be  found  that  strong  restrainment  of  a  most  ardent  sub¬ 
jectivity  by  the  strictest  possible  form  and  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  least  subjective  of  all  musical  instruments, 
namely  the  pipe  organ.  Bach  was  a  great  organist.  There 
is  also  that  sound  and  definitely  affirmative  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  revealed  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  full  and  free 
rights  of  musical  art.  Pietism  had  no  use  for  musical 
art  or  any  fine  art.  We  must  also  note  that  Bach  was 
a  great  lover  of  pure  and  wholesome  social  life. 

But  J.  S.  Bach  (1685-1750)  is  not  only  a  strong  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  religious  creed,  he  is  also  a  noble  example 
of  a  class  of  unadulterated  German  society.  He  reminds 
us  very  much  of  those  illustrious  men  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  whom  excellent  corporate  (consistent  with  the  rules 
of  a  guild)  and  professional  proficiency  went  hand  in 
hand  with  remarkable  artistic  ingenuity.  The  social  cir- 
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cle  within  which  Bach  moved  belongs  to  the  last  remnants 
of  that  unbroken  medieval  middle  class.  Hence,  the 
German,  the  pure  and  also  the  marrowy,  the  adamantine, 
in  Bach’s  great  musical  works. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  from  Germany,  with  its  patri¬ 
archal  petty  tradesmen,  to  absolute  monarchial  France, 
we  see  in  Jean  Baptiste  de  Lully  (1632-1687)  the  musical 
representative  of  the  brilliant,  though  somewhat  hollow 
pomp  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Because  of  his  personal 
character,  Lully  belongs  to  those  who  are  very  much  at 
home  in  a  despotic  community.  He  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  despot  and  buffoon.  He  did  not  consider  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  play  the  role  of  a  simple  jester 
in  order  to  regain  the  vacillating  favor  of  the  king.  Then 
again,  he  possessed  nerve  enough  to  drive  Cambert,  the 
creator  of  French  opera,  out  of  the  country  by  means  of 
low  intrigue,  and  also  to  give  to  singers,  who  did  not 
please  him  in  the  performances  of  his  operas,  the  most 
unreasonable  treatment.  He  was  always  ready  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  right  or  wrong.  The  musical  art  of  Lully  stands 
entirely  within  the  form  principles  of  contemporary  trag¬ 
edy.  His  opera  texts,  written  mostly  by  Quinault,  are 
mythological  abstraction,  colored  by  the  most  extravagant 
pomp  in  costumes,  decorations,  mechanism,  etc.  Lully’s 
musical  activities,  both  good  and  bad,  determined  the 
whole  development  and  progress  of  so-called  Grand  Opera. 
His  remarkable  genius  can  hardly  be  misjudged,  although 
the  seed  he  sowed  did  not  bear  any  fruit  until  the  last 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  work  of  Christoph 
Willibald  Gluck. 

Lully’s  operas  were  prepared  in  a  peculiar  way.  It 
was  necessary  for  Quinault  to  have  a  great  deal  of  mytho¬ 
logical  material  in  readiness  all  the  time,  which  Lully 
submitted  to  the  king  for  approval.  Thereafter  Quinault 
made  sketches  of  this  selected  and  approved  material, 
and  Lully  arranged  the  scenery,  the  acting,  etc.  After 
this  work  had  again  been  submitted  to  the  king  for  ap¬ 
proval,  the  poem  was  written  out  in  full,  and  Lully  would 
omit  or  add  according  to  his  own  judgment.  At  last 
Lully  went  to  work  and  composed  the  music.  He  studied 
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the  words  carefully  and  committed  them  to  memory.  He 
usually  composed  the  melodies  by  singing  them  to  his 
best  pupils,  who  would  quickly  jot  them  down  on  paper. 
His  pupils  also  wrote  out  the  parts  for  the  orchestra. 
Thus  Lully  prepared  and  composed  his  operas,  which  were 
very  popular  for  a  long  time  in  France. 

If  we  see  in  J.  S.  Bach  the  modest,  contented  and  relig¬ 
ious  German  burgher,  and  in  Lully  the  hired  courtier 
under  the  powerful  Louis  XIV,  then  G.  F.  Handel  (1685- 
1759)  is  a  good  example  of  Great  Britain,  with  its  indi¬ 
vidualistic  independence  and  free  form  of  government. 
Like  Lully  (Italian),  Handel  was  not  born  in  the  country 
where  he  became  nationalized.  But  the  work  of  both 
these  men  is  so  thoroughly  merged  in  their  new  home¬ 
land  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  natives.  In  1720 
Handel  entered  upon  the  decisive  period  of  his  life.  The 
way  in  which  he  now  was  permitted  to  utilize  his  remark¬ 
able  abilities  and  influence  the  public,  became  something 
very  different  from  before  1720,  when  he  was  the  welcome 
guest  in  all  palaces  of  patrons  of  art.  He  became  a  differ¬ 
ent  man.  Who  could  ever  have  thought  that  this  man, 
who  had  always  been  such  a  peaceful  friend  of  everybody 
and  everything,  should  become  a  very  unyielding  and 
stubborn  head  of  the  musical  work  in  England?  Could 
a  real  musician  also  be  a  real  man  in  those  days?  Could 
anyone  expect  that  a  phenomenon,  such  as  was  witnessed 
in  the  days  of  Milton,  was  to  be  seen  in  that  field  of  fine 
art  which  was  generally  regarded  as  weak  and  inferior, 
and,  at  that,  was  to  be  brought  about  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  an  imported  musician  ?  Such  questions  refer 
to  some  very  significant  facts,  and  in  such  questions  rests 
a  great  deal  of  Handel's  historical  importance. 

Handel  gave  to  England  its  first  national  musical  pub¬ 
licity,  partly  through  his  vigorous  struggles  in  behalf  of 
Italian  opera  in  London,  but  mostly  through  his  immortal 
oratories  (sacred  music)  which  to  this  very  day  occupy 
the  foremost  place  in  the  great  annual  music  festivals, 
so  popular  throughout  Great  Britain.  What  Purcell,  Blow 
and  other  noted  English  musicians  started,  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  finish,  that  was  thoroughly  carried  out  by  Handel, 
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the  foreigner.  Handel  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Handel’s  representative  authority  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  healthy  substance  in  English  life  is  not  lessened 
because  of  the  fact  that  in  his  independent  and  original 
manliness  he  was  an  exception  at  a  time  when  corrup¬ 
tion  was  so  general  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  claimed  that 
almost  any  Englishman  could  easily  be  bought. 

With  Handel  England  enters  into  real  music  history. 
His  great  and  lasting  influence  was  in  the  fleld  of  relig¬ 
ious  music.  England’s  greatest  contribution  to  musical 
art  is  in  the  field  of  religious  music.  She  has  given  the 
world  many  very  fine  oratorios  and  cantatas.  She  has 
produced  many  very  strong  church  organists. 
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Foreword. 

The  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  presented  in 
the  following  pages  is  an  attempt  to  bring  into  somewhat 
of  a  system  views,  some  of  which  have  been  tentatively 
held  by  the  author  for  a  number  of  years  in  his  teaching, 
but  the  proper  correlation  of  which  had  not  been  satis¬ 
factorily  worked  out.  In  common  doubtless  with  many 
other  students  of  Old  Testament  times,  he  has  felt  keenly 
a  few  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  unity  of  the  book,  and  yet  has  turned  with  increasing 
disappointment  from  critical  hypotheses  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  disintegration  of  one  of  the  noblest  speci¬ 
mens  of  sacred  literature.  The  historical  background 
which  is  proposed  for  the  separate  discourses  may  be 
plausible  enough  in  each  case,  but  a  feeling  of  helpless¬ 
ness  results  as  we  try  repeatedly  to  shift  the  scene  from 
age  to  age  in  a  continuous  exposition.  To  those  who  have 
had  this  experience,  and  who  believe  that  here  we  have 
no  collection  of  oracles  from  different  centuries  and  var¬ 
ious  unknown  writers,  a  new  endeavor  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  may  not  seem  superfluous.  No  claim  is 
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made  that  a  solution  has  been  found  which  is  free  from 
difficulties.  Some  have  been  anticipated  and  dealt  with 
in  the  discussion.  Others  probably  exist  which  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  author.  Those  who  come 
to  the  subject  with  opinions  already  formed  as  to  the  exact 
age  when  certain  religious  ideas  made  their  appearance  in 
prophetic  teaching  will  naturally  object  to  some  of  the 
conclusions.  No  consideration  is  asked  for  the  views 
here  presented  beyond  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  mes¬ 
sages  of  Isaiah  in  the  light  of  the  events  and  experiences 
which  it  is  contended  are  the  historical  background  out 
of  which  they  arose.  If  they  shall  become  more  luminous, 
and  cumbered  with  fewer  difficulties,  it  will  be  felt  that 
some  advance  has  been  made  toward  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  book  and  an  easier  defense  of  its  unity. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  for  the  history  of 
the  time  to  the  standard  work  of  Rogers,  A  History  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  in  two  volumes,  sixth  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  (1915).  For  brevity  these  have 
been  indicated  simply  by  the  initial,  together  with  volume 
and  page,  thus,  R  II  352.  Those  who  care  to  look  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  inscriptions  will  find  them  in  the  two  series 
of  small  volumes  entitled  Records  of  the  Past.  The 
translation  of  the  Taylor  Prism,  by  Rogers,  may  be 
consulted  in  Vol.  VI  of  the  New  Series,  pp.  80-101 ;  that 
of  the  Bellino  Cylinder,  by  Talbot,  in  the  First  Series, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  23-32;  while  the  Cylinder  of  Cyrus,  so  far 
as  its  broken  condition  permitted,  has  been  translated 
by  Sayce  in  Vol.  V  of  the  New  Series,  pp.  164-168. 

On  a  subject  with  such  voluminous  literature  as  the 
study  of  Isaiah,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say  whether 
much  originality  has  been  attained.  The  writer  is,  how¬ 
ever,  responsible  for  the  opinions  advanced,  and  he  has 
not  intentionally  borrowed  from  anyone  without  giving 
proper  credit. 

I.  The  Chronological  Difficulty. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  opening  chapter  to  set 
forth  any  intricate  solution  of  the  chronological  puzzle 
presented  by  the  dates  of  Hezekiah’s  reign.  The  aim  is 
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rather  to  propose  one  which  is  plausible  and  natural,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  gives  new  meaning  to  certain 
events  of  the  king's  life,  and  also  furnishes  a  true  his¬ 
torical  background  for  the  period  we  are  to  study. 

Two  dates  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  practically 
fixed  by  Assyrian  records.  One  is  the  fall  of  Samaria, 
which  took  place  in  722  B.  C.,  and  the  other  Sennacherib’s 
invasion  of  Palestine,  which  belongs  to  the  year  701. 
Now  the  first  of  these  is,  in  2  Ki  18:10,  said  to  have 
happened  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  while  the  second 
is  in  V.13  of  the  same  chapter  assigned  to  his  fourteenth 
year.  This  is  not,  however,  the  greatest  difficulty.  We 
may  pass  it  by  for  the  present,  as  several  more  or  less 
reasonable  explanations  have  been  offered.  A  more  seri¬ 
ous  one  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  we  seem  compelled 
to  place  the  invasion  which  desolated  Judah  toward  the 
very  end  of  Hezekiah's  twenty-nine  years  reign.  It  is 
difficult  to  harmonize  this  with  the  picture  given  us  in 
the  Scripture  narratives.  The  impression  produced  by 
the  reading  of  these  is  that  the  king’s  reign  ended  pros¬ 
perously  and  was  attended  by  much  that  gave  it  peculiar 
glory.  But  while  we  do  not  forget  that  the  deliverance 
of  Jerusalem  was  a  glorious  event  and  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  episodes  of  all  Judah’s  history,  yet  the  country 
was  left  in  ruins. 

This  circumstance  has  led  some  scholars  to  follow  an¬ 
other  chronological  clue  and  seek  a  more  satisfactory 
ending  for  the  period.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  coali¬ 
tion  of  Syria  and  Ephraim  against  Judah  (Isa.  7:1,  2), 
which  Assyrian  events  would  require  to  be  placed  about 
735  B.  C.,  must  have  come  at  the  very  beginning  of  Ahaz’ 
reign  (2  Ki.  15:37  with  16:5).  This  is  understood  to  be 
the  absolute  beginning  of  the  sixteen  years  assigned  to 
him,  and  not  the  beginning  of  his  sole  rule  after  a  regency 
with  his  father  Jotham.  This  would  make  Hezekiah  come 
to  the  throne  about  720  or  719  B.  C.,  and,  of  course,  extend 
his  rule  to  691  or  690.  But  this  sets  aside  the  specific 
statement  of  2  Ki.  18:9,  10,  that  he  was  already  in  his 
sixth  year  when  Samaria  fell,  and  therefore  must  have 
come  to  the  throne  about  727  B.  C.  It  also  makes  the 
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account  in  Chronicles  of  his  early  efforts  to  enlist  the 
people  of  northern  Israel  in  a  movement  toward  religious 
reform  (2  Ch.  30:lff)  seem  less  probable,  as  it  would 
have  been  a  hazardous  undertaking  after  Samaria  became 
an  Assyrian  province. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  theory,  an¬ 
other  solution  is  here  proposed.  In  the  interest  of  clear¬ 
ness,  it  will  first  be  briefly  stated  and  afterwards  de¬ 
fended.  It  is  that  Hezekiah’s  sickness  took  place  after 
the  invasion  of  701  B.  C.,  as  it  is  recorded  in  all  the 
narratives.  That  after  three  years  more  he  associated 
with  himself  as  king  his  son  Manasseh,  then  a  boy  of 
twelve,  intending  as  soon  as  he  could  safely  do  so  to  give 
over  political  affairs  into  other  hands,  and  devote  himself 
for  the  period  of  his  added  years  to  the  religious  welfare 
of  his  people.  Thus  would  the  years  after  698  B.  C.  be 
accredited  to  Manasseh's  long  reign  of  fifty-five,  which 
any  other  scheme  for  setting  forward  the  close  of  Heze- 
kiah’s  reign  would  be  compelled  correspondingly  to 
shorten. 

Perhaps  the  first  objection  raised  to  this  view  would 
be  that,  according  to  the  commonly  received  opinion, 
Manasseh  was  not  bom  until  some  time  after  his  father’s 
illness.  But  the  idea,  of  course,  is  only  an  inference  from 
the  supposition  that  he  began  to  reign  at  the  time  of 
Hezekiah’s  death.  It  is  true  that  Josephus  (Ant.  X,  II.  1) 
makes  much  of  the  idea  that  Hezekiah’s  grief  in  his  sick¬ 
ness  was  not  on  account  of  his  reluctance  to  give  up  life, 
but  because  he  had  no  son,  and  that  God  through  the 
prophet  promised  both  to  restore  him  and  to  give  him 
an  heir  to  the  throne.  Of  all  this  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Scripture  narratives.  The  only  passages  that  have  any 
particular  bearing  on  the  question  are  Isa.  39:7,  where 
the  reference  seems  to  be  to  descendants  at  a  remote 
period  of  the  future  to  which  the  prediction  refers;  and 
Isa.  38:19,  which  accords  much  better  with  the  contrary 
view:  “The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  thee,  as 
I  do  this  day:  The  father  to  the  sons  (banim)  shall 
make  known  thy  truth.” 

We  may  now  examine  the  reasons  assigned  for  placing 
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the  sickness  of  Hezekiah  and  the  embassy  of  Merodach- 
baladan  before  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  All  of  them 
appear  to  be  inconclusive.  One  is  that  Hezekiah  could 
not  have  shown  such  treasures  as  he  did  to  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  (Isa.  39:2),  after  the  desolation  of  his  country  and 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  tribute  to  Sennacherib.  It  was 
no  doubt  a  great  strain  upon  his  resources  to  raise  such 
an  amount  on  demand.  Rogers  (History  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  II,  371  n.  1)  estimates  this  at  $5,650,000 
in  our  money.  To  pay  it  he  was  obliged  to  take  all  the 
silver  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  in  the  treasures  of 
the  king’s  house,  and  also  cut  off  gold  from  the  doors  and 
door-posts  of  the  temple  (2  Ki.  18:15,  16).  But  how 
long  the  treasury  was  allowed  to  remain  thus  depleted 
is  another  question.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  the 
city  was  impoverished.  It  had  not  been  through  a  pro¬ 
tracted  siege,  probably  only  a  blockade  for  a  brief  period. 
It  would  have  been  deemed  necessary  to  take  immediate 
steps,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Sennacherib  from  the  land, 
to  replenish  the  treasury,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  aid 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  wasted  country  districts. 
Menahem  of  Israel  had  raised  a  thousand  talents  in  an 
emergency  to  buy  the  aid  of  Pul  of  Assyria  by  taking  a 
fixed  sum  from  all  the  wealthy  men  of  his  realm  (2  Ki. 
15:19,  20).  Jehoiakim  of  Judah  at  a  later  time  raised 
the  amount  demanded  byPharaoh-Necho  by  exacting  it 
of  the  people  according  to  their  property  valuation  (2  Ki. 
23:35).  If  such  drastic  measures  as  this  were  not  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  the  present  instance,  a  people  who  have  been 
known  as  a  race  of  money  lenders  would  not  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  devise  means  for  supplying  funds  for  the 
emergency.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  also  that  the 
treasures  shown  by  Hezekiah  did  not  consist  altogether 
of  gold  and  silver,  but  of  costly  articles  of  various  kinds, 
and  of  warlike  equipment  (Isa.  39:2).  Besides  it  is 
stated  in  2  Ch.  32 :23  that  much  had  come  in  from  other 
peoples  in  the  way  of  gifts  of  honor  after  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  city  from  Sennacherib.  This  argument  does 
not  therefore  appear  to  be  of  great  weight. 

Others  are  of  even  less  consequence.  For  example,  it  is 
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said  that  no  mention  is  made  in  Hezekiah’s  psalm  (Isa. 
38:9-20)  of  the  deliverance  of  the  city,  and  that  this 
would  be  unaccountable,  if  that  deliverance  was  past.  But 
the  psalm  was  on  a  single  definite  subject.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  celebrate  his  recovery  from  what  seemed  a 
fatal  illness,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  refer  to  that 
which  had  in  all  probability  been  commemorated  in  other 
psalms  of  the  period. 

Then  it  is  said  further  that  the  promise  made  to  Heze- 
kiah  at  the  time  of  his  prayer  for  recovery  from  his 
illness,  that  he  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  should  be  deliv¬ 
ered  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria  (Isa.  38:6), 
proves  this  deliverance  to  have  been  yet  in  the  future. 
But  what  was  of  more  pressing  concern  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  than  their  future  safety?  From  a  human 
standpoint  it  was  altogether  probable  that  Sennacherib 
would  return  to  the  west  land  at  no  distant  date  and 
make  another  attempt  on  Jerusalem.  The  promise  made 
to  Hezekiah  is  therefore  taken  naturally  to  mean  that, 
for  the  period  to  which  his  life  was  extended,  he  and 
his  city  should  be  safe  from  further  aggression. 

But  it  is  said  finally,  that  at  the  time  following  the 
invasion  of  Sennacherib  Merodach-baladan  was  no  longer 
king  of  Babylon.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  give  some 
consideration  to  this  contention.  The  facts  seem  to  be 
these.  Merodach-baladan  had  been  already  twice  king 
of  Babylon.  He  had  ruled  over  the  city,  together  with 
all  southern  Babylonia,  for  twelve  years  during  the  reign 
of  Sargon  II,  from  721  to  709  B.  C.,  and  had  held  his 
own  against  all  the  power  of  Assyria  (R.  II,  316ff,  336ff). 
He  had  himself  made  king  again  in  702  B.  C.,  and  was 
dislodged  after  a  reign  of  nine  months  by  Sennacherib 
(R.  II,  356ff).  A  man  by  the  name  of  Bel-ibni,  of  little 
force  and  ability  apparently,  but  wholly  subservient  to 
Sennacherib,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  He  is  in  the 
several  lists  put  down  as  king  for  the  next  three  years 
(R.  I,  514,  533,  535),  but  according  to  McCurdy  {History, 
Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,  II,  p.  275),  this  mock  king- 
ship  “was  intended  merely  as  a  compromise  and  makeshift 
till  the  time  should  come  for  the  formal  annexation  of 
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the  whole  country.”  While  Sennacherib  was  engaged  in 
his  campaign  in  Palestine  in  701  B.  C.  rebellion  broke  out 
again  in  Babylon.  Bel-ibni  was  forced  into  a  position 
hostile  to  Assyria,  while  Merodach-baladan  joined  in  the 
revolt  (R.  II,  373f).  If  we  may  trust  his  former  record, 
he  was  the  chief  figure  in  the  rebellion,  and  the  one  to 
whom  the  populace  would  turn  as  the  only  man  capable 
of  carrying  the  struggle  to  a  successful  issue.  With  the 
Babylonians  then  hostile  to  the  rule  of  Sennacherib,  re¬ 
fusing  ever  to  acknowledge  him  as  king  because  of  his 
ignoring  their  time-honored  customs  as  to  the  manner 
of  his  assuming  the  royal  prerogative  (R.  II,  355f) ;  and 
with  Bel-ibni  helpless  against  public  sentiment,  while 
Merodach-baladan  was  apparently  the  brains  and  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  revolt,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  serious 
objection  to  his  being  styled  king  of  Babylon,  a  position 
he  had  held  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  from 
the  beginning  of  Sargon’s  reign  until  that  very  day. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  accounts  (2  Ch.  32:31)  does  not 
mention  him  by  name,  but  simply  speaks  of  “the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  the  princes  of  Babylon.”  We  may  suppose  that 
Hezekiah's  sickness  followed  soon  after  the  deliverance 
of  Jerusalem.  The  general  note  of  time,  “in  those  days,” 
found  in  all  the  accounts  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  narratives  the  disastrous  ending  of 
Sennacherib’s  campaign  had  been  made  to  include  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  sons  twenty 
years  later.  The  news  of  these  events  would  soon  reach 
Babylonia,  for  according  to  Rogers  (II,  373)  “news  trav¬ 
eled  far  and  fast  in  the  ancient  orient.”  Nothing  would 
be  of  more  importance  to  Merodach-baladan,  knowing 
the  certainty  that  Sennacherib  would  soon  give  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  uprising  in  Babylon,  than  seeking  to  stir  up 
more  trouble  for  him  in  the  west  land.  Therefore,  hear¬ 
ing  of  Hezekiah’s  successful  resistance,  and  of  his  sickness 
and  recovery,  the  opportunity  offered  itself,  under  the 
guise  of  congratulations  on  his  recovery  and  interest  in 
the  reported  wonder  connected  with  it,  of  finding  what 
chance  there  was  of  stirring  up  a  new  revolt  in  Palestine. 
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If  now  this  order  of  events  is  adopted,  the  simplest 
explanation  of  the  reference  of  Sennacherib’s  campaign 
to  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  (2  Ki.  18:13=Isa. 
36:1)  is  that  it  was  incorporated  in  the  text  from  the 
,  marginal  note  of  some  scribe.  Reasoning  from  the  fact 
that  the  king  lived  fifteen  years  after  this  event,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  must  have  happened  fifteen  years  before  the 
end  of  his  twenty-nine  years’  reign,  and  therefore  in  his 
fourteenth  year. 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  recovery  of  Hezekiah  and 
the  embassy  of  Merodach-baladan  may  have  come  after 
the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  Sennacherib,  the  order 
in  which  they  are  recorded  in  all  the  narratives,  we  may 
proceed  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any  positive  evi¬ 
dences  that  Hezekiah  associated  Manasseh  with  himself 
in  the  rule  and  devoted  himself  mainly  to  religious  affairs. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  ruler  to 
make  his  successor  king  during  his  own  lifetime.  David 
had  made  Solomon  king  while  he  yet  lived  (1  Ki.  l:32ff). 
Jehoshaphat,  between  whose  reign  and  that  of  Hezekiah 
there  are  remarkable  similarities,  had  done  the  same  with 
Jehoram  (2  Ki.  8:16),  whose  rule  was  almost  as  disas¬ 
trous  for  Judah  as  that  of  Manasseh.  It  would  have  been 
perfectly  natural  for  Hezekiah,  after  the  stormy  period 
through  which  he  had  passed,  to  desire  that  his  later  years 
should  be  spent  in  more  peaceful  occupations.  We  have 
a  hint  of  this  in  his  psalm  (Isa.  38:10),  where  the  most 
probable  translation  is,  “I  said.  In  the  tranquillity  {domi, 
‘cessation,’  ‘quiet’)  of  my  days  I  shall  go  into  the  gates 
of  Sheol.”  On  his  restoration  and  the  assurance  that  he 
should  be  safe  from  the  king  of  Assyria,  more  than  ever 
would  he  feel  free  to  give  himself  to  that  which  was  most 
upon  his  heart.  We  may  suppose  that  he  continued  in 
his  sole  rule  for  three  years  after  the  departure  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  until  the  land  had  in  a  measure  recovered  from 
the  ravages  of  war  (Isa.  37 :30),  and  then  made  Manasseh 
joint  ruler  with  himself.  This  from  a  mere  question  of 
policy  would  have  some  things  to  commend  it.  It  would 
serve  to  allay  the  suspicions  of  Sennacherib  that  Hezekiah 
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might  again  stir  up  trouble  among  his  western  dependen¬ 
cies.  Apparently  he  regarded  him  as  the  ringleader  in 
the  former  revolt  (R.  II,  365).  The  knowledge  that  he 
was  giving  himself  to  the  religious  interests  of  his  people 
would  be  reassuring. 

But  there  are  other  evidences  that  Hezekiah  was  deeply 
interested  in  religious  matters,  and  felt  that  to  the  neglect 
of  Jehovah  worship  were  traceable  calamities  that  had 
already  come  upon  his  people.  According  to  the  Chron¬ 
icler’s  account  he  had  begun  his  reign  by  reorganizing 
the  temple  services  and  reinstituting  the  passover.  His 
appeals  to  his  own  people  and  to  those  of  northern  Israel 
for  co-operation  were  based  upon  the  assertion  that  reli¬ 
gious  neglect  and  unfaithfulness  were  the  real  causes  of 
their  misfortunes  (2  Ch.  29:6-9;  30:7-9).  There  would 
now  be  the  added  conviction  that  the  later  disasters  were 
also  caused  by  sin  against  Jehovah.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  Hezekiah’s  ideas  of  religion  at  this  time  were  a  little 
shallow,  as  were  Josiah’s  at  a  later  period.  They  seem 
to  have  been  concerned  chiefly  with  formal  worship.  Some 
things  in  his  psalm  indicate  his  cherished  desire  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  in  the  difficult 
expression,  “I  shall  go  softly”  (Isa.  38:15),  a  reference 
to  this.  The  word  *eddaddeh,  from  dadhah,  is  found  else¬ 
where  only  in  Ps.  42:4  (Heb.  5).  There  the  idea  seems 
to  be  that  of  “leading  in  solemn  procession”  to  the  house 
of  God.  If  it  is  the  same  here,  the  reference  would  be 
to  the  part  he  desired  to  take  in  the  processions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  temple  worship.  However  this  may  be, 
we  have  in  v.  20  a  clear  declaration  of  his  purpose: 
“Therefore  we  will  sing  my  songs  with  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  all  the  days  of  our  life  in  the  house  of  Jehovah.” 

If  the  ideas  here  advocated  are  correct,  they  add  new 
significance  to  the  events  of  the  period  we  are  studying. 
Their  bearing  upon  the  larger  questions  of  Isaiah  crit¬ 
icism  may  be  deferred  for  the  present.  But  now  we  can¬ 
not  fail  to  note  the  additional  light  thrown  on  some 
things  connected  with  the  king’s  illness  and  the  coming 
of  the  ambassadors  from  Babylon.  The  prayer  of  Heze- 
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kiah,  when  told  by  the  prophet  that  he  must  die,  has 
always  seemed  a  strange  utterance.  George  Matheson 
in  his  Representative  Men  of  the  Bible  (II,  256)  dis¬ 
courses  upon  the  paradoxical  fact  of  a  man  facing  death, 
and  yet  pleading  as  the  reason  why  he  should  be  spared 
his  own  rectitude.  Usually  in  such  extremity  men  are 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness.  Para¬ 
doxical  it  truly  is,  if  this  incident  had  only  a  personal 
bearing.  But  remembering  Hezekiah’s  deep  interest  in 
the  religious  welfare  of  the  people,  his  efforts  in  the  past 
for  their  reformation,  and  his  ardent  desire  for  the  future, 
the  plea  seems  natural.  It  was  that  Jehovah  would  re¬ 
member  the  good  he  had  done  and  spare  him  yet  to  devote 
himself  to  his  cherished  purpose.  Also  Isaiah’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  in  the  matter  of  the  ambassadors  gains  new  sig¬ 
nificance,  if  this  incident  happened  after  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  from  Sennacherib.  Always  counseling  trust 
in  Jehovah  for  the  salvation  of  the  state,  as  against 
shrewd  political  maneuvering  and  alliances,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  he  must  have  felt  on  this  occasion.  That  the  king, 
so  soon  after  his  godless  politicians  had  brought  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  the  verge  of  destruction  by  alliances  against 
Assyria,  should  again  receive  with  such  consideration  am¬ 
bassadors  of  another  power,  and  withal  from  the  sworn 
enemy  of  Sennacherib  their  overlord,  was  a  proceeding 
fraught  with  the  greatest  danger,  and  was  worthy  of  the 
severest  rebuke.  This  order  of  events  also  deprives  of 
force  the  contention  that  Isaiah  could  not  have  spoken  of 
a  future  danger  from  Babylon  when  the  immediate  dan¬ 
ger  was  an  Assyrian  invasion.  The  Assyrian  crisis  was 
now  in  the  past.  Hezekiah’s  strange  answer  to  the 
prophet’s  prediction,  “Good  is  the  word  of  Jehovah’’  (Isa. 
39:8),  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  the  words  of  a  man 
who  now  saw  the  real  significance  of  his  act,  and  meekly 
accepted  God’s  sentence  as  just,  while  he  humbly  clung 
to  the  assurance  that  the  evil  had  been  postponed  beyond 
his  own  days.  This  transaction  with  the  ambassadors  is 
elsewhere  spoken  of  as  the  outstanding  sin  of  Hezekiah’s 
life  and  is  ascribed  to  pride  (2  Ch.  32:25,  26,  31).  Per- 
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haps  as  he  showed  the  ambassadors  his  resources  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  recounted  his  own  part 
in  its  defense,  he  was  led  to  glory  in  these  things,  and 
forgot  the  oft  repeated  doctrine  of  Isaiah,  that  in  quiet¬ 
ness  and  confidence  is  strength  (Ch.  30:15),  and  that 
the  fear  of  Jehovah  is  treasure  (33:6).  If  so,  we  are 
assured  that  he  humbled  himself  (2  Ch.  32:26),  and  we 
may  think  of  him  as  facing  the  added  years  of  his  life 
with  no  less  interest  in  public  worship,  but  with  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  religious  needs  of  his  people. 

We  may  now,  before  we  go  on  to  consider  this  period 
of  the  king’s  life,  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  situation  at 
its  beginning.  It  has  probably  been  observed  that  we 
do  not  here  accept  the  theory,  supported  by  some  scholars, 
of  a  second  invasion  by  Sennacherib  a  number  of  years 
afterward  directed  against  Egypt,  during  which  he  made 
another  attempt  to  compel  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem, 
and  at  which  time  occurred  the  great  deliverance,  a  plague 
overtaking  his  army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pelusium. 
The  theory  seems  to  rest  on  rather  slender  historical 
evidence,  and  besides  would  require  us  to  believe  that 
the  Scripture  narrators  have  woven  together  two  cam¬ 
paigns  widely  separated  in  time  and  circumstances.  Plac¬ 
ing  then  the  salvation  of  the  city  in  701  B.  C.,  what  was 
the  outlook?  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  situa¬ 
tion  on  account  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  to  which 
Isa.  22 :1-14  is  to  be  referred.  By  some  it  is  placed  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  withdrawal  of  Sennacherib’s  army;  but 
by  the  majority  of  scholars,  perhaps,  it  is  placed  earlier 
during  one  of  the  investments  of  the  city.  In  any  case 
it  is  a  somber  prophecy  and  presents  a  serious  difficulty 
to  the  interpreter,  to  account  for  the  sudden  change  in 
tone  from  Isaiah’s  confident  predictions  in  the  supreme 
crisis  of  the  city.  But  this  difficulty  is  greatly  relieved 
when  we  consider  that  the  change  was  not  one  affecting 
the  prophet’s  faith  in  Jehovah  and  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  his  purposes,  but  only  reveals  his  grievous  disappoint¬ 
ment  over  the  unresponsiveness  of  the  people.  Perhaps 
we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that,  after  the 
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first  days  of  excitement  following  the  deliverance,  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were  much  the  same  they  had 
been  before.  The  disciples  of  Isaiah,  of  whom  Hezekiah 
was  one,  had  received  a  great  uplift  for  their  faith 
through  the  evidences  of  Jehovah's  workings  in  their 
recent  history.  Others  perhaps  saw  in  them  only  the 
ordinary  fortunes  that  come  to  men  and  nations.  Many 
were  bearing  grievous  losses  and  burdens  as  a  result  of 
the  cruelties  and  desolation  of  war.  Two  things  may  have 
had  a  sobering  effect  upon  the  people  and  pointed  to  better 
things.  One  was  the  apparently  hopeless  illness  of  the 
king  and  the  wonder  connected  with  his  restoration  (Isa. 
38:7,  88).  The  other  was  Hezekiah's  own  penitence  and 
that  of  his  people  after  his  lapse  in  the  matter  of  the 
ambassadors  from  Babylon  (2  Ch.  32 :26) .  These  things 
gave  promise  that  the  efforts  of  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah  for 
the  religious  awakening  of  the  people  during  the  years 
that  followed  might  not  go  unrewarded.  Jehovah  had 
been  gracious,  he  had  promised  relief  from  Assyria. 
Might  he  not  do  marvels  for  them  if  they  should  turn 
to  him?  In  view  of  what  we  know  to  have  followed  in 
the  days  of  Manasseh,  when  the  doom  of  the  nation  was 
finally  sealed  (2  Ki.  21:10-15;  24:3,  4),  the  period  was 
one  presenting  tremendous  issues.  It  was  truly  the  day 
of  grace  for  Judah. 

II.  Glimpses  into  an  Unexplored  Period. 

There  is  something  fascinating  about  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  things  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  during  the 
fifteen  years  following  Sennacherib's  invasion.  What 
were  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah  doing?  Hezekiah  is  the  only 
man  who  ever  knew  the  precise  time  of  his  death,  and 
yet  was  free  to  act  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  light  of  that 
sobering  knowledge.  What  great  ideas  and  undertakings 
must  have  engaged  his  thoughts  and  those  of  the  prophet 
whose  whole  soul  had  been  occupied  for  nearly  forty 
years  with  the  fortunes  of  his  people?  When  there  is 
added  to  this  human  interest  in  the  actors  the  possibility, 
not  to  say  probability,  that  there  were  conditions  exist- 
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ing  and  events  happening  in  the  world  of  that  day  which 
would  throw  great  light  on  portions  of  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
the  question  becomes  one  of  absorbing  interest. 

Hitherto  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
period  for  several  reasons.  Almost  no  external  history 
is  recorded  of  Manasseh’s  reign.  The  narratives  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  religious  decline  and  debasing  idolatry 
which  were  the  outstanding  features  of  his  time.  Nat¬ 
urally  there  has  been  little  inspiration  to  look  for  great 
and  significant  things  in  a  reign  of  such  unrelieved  dark¬ 
ness.  We  are  not  told  at  what  time  of  Manasseh’s  rule 
his  persecution  of  the  Jehovah  worshippers  occurred. 
The  common  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  it  followed 
close  upon  his  accesssion;  perhaps  because  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  that  Isaiah  suffered  martyrdom  at  this  time,  and  the 
belief  that  Hezekiah  was  dead.  But  this  could  hardly 
have  been,  since  he  was  only  a  boy  of  twelve  when  he 
began  to  reign,  and  the  sins  of  the  time  are  not  charged 
to  his  counselors  but  to  himself.  We  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  was  his  own  deliberate  policy  which  ended 
Judah’s  day  of  salvation  and  made  it  henceforth  a  doomed 
nation  (2  Ki.  24:3,  4).  Again  those  who  have  extended 
Hezekiah’s  rule  down  to  690  B.  C.  or  later  have  been 
interested  in  these  years  chiefly  for  the  light  which  they 
might  throw  upon  the  circumstances  of  his  own  reign. 
Yet,  while  our  positive  information  as  to  the  period  is 
meager,  it  is  not  difficult  to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to 
its  general  character  which  have  a  high  degree  of  prob¬ 
ability,  and  which  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  is  to  follow. 

(I)  We  may  conclude  that  the  seductions  of  idolatry, 
which  later  won  over  Manasseh  and  involved  himself 
and  his  country  in  ruin,  were  even  now  becoming  a  live 
issue  and  a  threatening  danger  to  Judah.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  inquire  into  the  practise  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  with  reference  to  the  religion  of  conquered 
states.  Shalmaneser  III  says  of  the  cities  of  a  certain 
prince  encountered  by  him  on  one  of  his  western  cam¬ 
paigns,  “My  gods  I  brought  into  his  temples,  I  made  a 
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feast  in  his  palaces”  (R.  II,  226).  Sennacherib  says  of 
a  region  devastated  by  him  (Bellino  Cylinder,  1,  20) : 
“That  district  I  settled  again.  One  ox,  ten  sheep,  ten 
goats  (these  twenty  beasts  being  the  best  of  every  kind), 
I  appointed  (os  a  sacrifice)  to  the  gods  of  Assyria,  my 
Lords,  in  every  township.”  To  this  the  translator  of 
the  inscription,  H.  F.  Talbot,  appends  the  note,  “Into 
the  conquered  country  he  introduced  the  Assyrian  wor¬ 
ship,  and,  of  course,  made  due  provision  for  the  support 
of  the  priests,  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods.”  Rogers  states 
in  connection  with  Tiglathpileser’s  capture  of  Gaza,  “The 
worship  of  the  god  Ashur  was  introduced  along  with 
that  of  the  other  gods  native  to  the  place”  (II,  287). 
The  effect  of  this  policy  had  already  been  felt  in  northern 
Israel  at  the  fall  of  Samaria.  McCurdy  writes  (H.  P. 
&  M.,  I,  p.  69)  :  “The  old  religion  became  extinct  in 
Samaria,  because  the  priests  had  been  deported  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  doubtless  with  a  view  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  revival  of  patriotic  feeling  among  the  remaining 
inhabitants.”  The  mingling  of  various  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship,  combined  with  a  superstitious  fear  of  Jehovah, 
“the  god  of  the  land,”  among  the  colonists  from  various 
foreign  regions,  is  described  in  2  Ki.  17:29-33.  The 
country  of  Judah  had  been  overrun  by  Sennacherib,  and 
the  cities  he  had  spoiled,  as  he  tells  us,  were  cut  off  from 
Hezekiah's  territory  and  given  to  the  kings  of  Ashdod, 
Ekron  and  Gaza  (Taylor  Prism  III,  23-26).  What  effect 
this  had  upon  the  religion  of  the  country  districts  it  is 
easy  to  imagine.  McCurdy  says  {H.  P.  &  M.,  I,  p.  341) 
that  “even  the  vasselage  of  one  nation  to  another  brought 
with  it  at  least  an  outward  acknowledgment  of  the  gods 
of  the  suzerain.” 

But  really  there  is  no  need  to  appeal  to  this  custom 
of  Assyrian  kings  in  order  to  prove  that  there  must  have 
been  at  his  time  serious  danger  of  a  return  to  idolatry 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah.  The 
sudden  changes  from  Jehovah  worship  to  idolatry,  or  the 
reverse,  between  the  reigns  of  father  and  son  from  Uz- 
ziah  to  Manasseh,  show  clearly  that  it  was  not  purely 
a  personal  matter  of  the  character  of  the  ruler,  but  a 
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question  of  party.  The  heathen  party  was  never  dead 
at  this  period,  but  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  bring 
about  a  reaction  against  strict  Jehovah  worship.  Isaiah 
earlier  in  his  ministry  had  lamented  the  fact  that  customs 
from  the  east  were  invading  the  realm  and  that  the  land 
was  full  of  idols  (Isa.  2:6,8).  If  chapter  I  of  his  proph¬ 
ecy  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib’s  inva¬ 
sion,  as  it  is  by  most  critics,  we  have  positive  evidence 
that,  after  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah,  the  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship  connected  with  the  terebinths  and  gardens  was  still 
in  existence  (Isa.  1:29).  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
reaction  from  the  reform  measures,  which  came  in  like  a 
flood  later  in  Manasseh’s  reign,  was  already  beginning  to 
show  itself.  If  it  be  thought  that  the  marvelous  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  city  and  the  fulfillment  of  Isaiah’s  predictions 
would  have  counteracted  such  tendencies,  we  need  only 
consider  the  case  of  the  fulfillment  of  Jeremiah’s  pre¬ 
dictions  at  the  downfall  of  the  city.  Clearly  as  he  main¬ 
tained  that  their  calamity  was  Jehovah’s  chastisement 
for  their  sin  in  turning  from  him,  the  remnant  that 
escaped  to  Egypt  attributed  it  to  neglect  of  the  worship 
of  the  queen  of  heaven  (Jer.  44:15-19).  The  spiritually 
minded  remnant  were  uplifted  and  strengthened  in  faith 
by  the  salvation  of  the  city,  but  those  with  idolatrous  ten¬ 
dencies  may  quite  possibly  have  been  confirmed  in  their 
former  beliefs. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  we  should  assume  Heze¬ 
kiah,  in  the  face  of  such  conditions,  to  have  relinquished 
his  kingly  authority,  by  which  he  might  have  carried 
out  aggressive  measures  for  reform,  and  to  have  adopted 
purely  spiritual  measures.  But  the  reaction  against  his 
earlier  course  in  forcibly  putting  down  idolatry  (2  Ki. 
18:4)  may  have  made  this  advisable.  There  is  some 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  popular  feeling  against  the 
king  because  of  his  destruction  of  the  high  places.  Sen¬ 
nacherib’s  general  in  his  parley  with  the  officers  of  Heze¬ 
kiah  shrewdly  alluded  to  the  taking  away  of  the  high 
places  and  altars  throughout  the  country  districts  and 
the  centralization  of  worship  in  Jerusalem  (Isa.  36:7). 
The  intention  of  this  was  apparently  to  bring  the  king 
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into  disfavor  with  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  wor¬ 
shipped  at  these  shrines.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
collapse  of  the  cause  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  the  acceptance  of  Cyrus  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Babylon,  was  the  discontent,  fostered  by  the 
priests,  over  his  neglect  of  religious  ceremonies  and  his 
bringing  the  gods  of  other  cities  to  the  capital  (Pinches, 
The  0.  T.  in  the  Light  of  the  Historical  Records  of  As¬ 
syria  and  Babylonia,  pp.  412-414) .  And  while  the  object 
of  Nabonidus  was  wholly  different  from  that  of  Hezekiah, 
perhaps  no  more  than  to  bring  the  idols  to  Babylon  for 
protection,  it  only  shows  what  a  powerful  weapon  popular 
prejudice  against  the  religious  policy  of  a  ruler  can  be 
made.  So  we  may  think  of  the  king  as  resorting  to  the 
less  drastic  but  more  effectual  means  of  building  up  the 
true  worship  and  quickening  the  faith  of  his  people.  The 
movement  toward  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  forms  of 
worship,  which  reached  its  full  tide  some  years  later  in 
Manasseh's  reign,  had  set  in,  and  the  best  efforts  of  the 
king  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  were  directed  toward  coun¬ 
teracting  this  baneful  influence. 

(II)  There  is  now  another  well-founded  conclusion 
which  we  may  draw  with  reference  to  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  during  this  period.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  a 
wide  dispersion  of  captives  from  northern  Israel  and 
Judah  to  many  lands  had  already  taken  place,  and  that 
many  at  this  time  or  a  little  later  had  found  a  hard  lot 
in  and  around  Babylon.  It  has  almost  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  settled  by  modem  critics  that  no  wide  dis¬ 
persion  of  Israel  existed  until  the  Greek  period.  And 
so  passages  like  Isa.  11:11,  which  speak  of  a  re-gather¬ 
ing  from  many  countries,  have  been  explained  on  the 
one  hand  by  conservative  scholars  as  prophetic  of  a  scat¬ 
tering  not  yet  accomplished ;  and  by  others  as  proof  posi¬ 
tive  of  a  late  date  for  the  passages  in  question.  If  we 
mean  organized  communities,  living  among  the  different 
nations  and  exerting  a  potent  influence  upon  social  life, 
these  were,  perhaps,  a  later  development.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  have  to  push  even  this  phase  of  the  dispersion  back 
to  an  earlier  date.  Aramaic  papyri  recently  discovered 
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in  Egypt  show  the  existence  of  a  flourishing  colony  of 
Jews  in  that  country,  worshiping  their  God  in  a  temple 
with  various  kinds  of  offerings,  far  back  in  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.  (Goodspeed  in  International  Standard  Bible 
Encyclopaedia,  art.  “papyrus,”  p.  2239) .  But  at  all  events 
the  scattering  of  Hebrew  captives  among  many  nations 
had  become  an  accomplished  fact  long  before  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  exile.  We  see  the  means  by  which  this  was  largely 
brought  about  in  the  practice  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors. 
This  was  an  age  of  subjugation  of  smaller  nations,  of 
forcible  deportation  and  colonization  in  foreign  lands. 
Tiglathpileser  IV  was  the  first  to  adopt  it  on  a  large  scale 
as  a  settled  governmental  policy,  in  order  to  make  his 
empire  more  homogeneous  and  diminish  the  likelihood  of 
rebellions  (R.  II,  270),  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by 
Sargon  II  (R.  II,  351)  and  later  rulers.  Some  of  these 
deportations  of  captive  peoples  were  on  a  stupendous 
scale.  Sennacherib  on  his  return  from  his  campaign 
against  Babylonia  in  702  B.  C.  brought  back  with  him, 
besides  immense  booty,  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
captives  (R.  II,  359).  The  harshness  and  barbarity  with 
which  subject  peoples  were  torn  from  their  homes  to  be 
colonized  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  appalling.  After 
a  harrowing  description  of  the  way  he  desolated  the 
land  of  Ellipi  in  the  Median  mountains  “like  a  storm 
wind,”  Sennacherib  continues  (Taylor  Prism  II,  15-17) : 
“The  inhabitants,  young,  old,  male  and  female,  horses, 
mules,  asses,  camels,  oxen  and  sheep  without  number  I 
drove  away.”  Isaiah^s  prophetic  picture  of  streams  of 
half-naked  captives  marched  from  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
to  Assyria  is  a  witness  to  the  gruesome  truth  of  these 
early  inscriptions  (Isa.  20:4).  Sometimes  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  carried  away  and  distributed  as  spoil,  as  is 
stated  in  1.  13  of  the  Bellino  Cylinder.  In  the  same  in¬ 
scription  (1.  43)  Sennacherib  speaks  of  bringing  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  from  various  places  to  Nineveh  to  work  at 
his  building  projects :  “Men  of  Chaldaea,  Aram,  Manna, 
Kue,  and  Cilicia,  who  had  not  bowed  down  to  my  yoke, 
I  brought  away  as  captives,  and  I  compelled  them  to 
make  bricks.”  No  doubt  many*  of  them  were  sold  as 
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slaves,  dealers  following  in  the  rear  of  armies  for  this 
purpose.  A  reference  to  this  custom  of  trafficking  in 
prisoners  by  Tyrian  slave-dealers  is  found  as  early  as 
Amos  (ch.  1:9),  and  still  more  explicitly  in  Joel  (ch. 
3:4-6). 

But  more  to  our  present  purpose  is  the  evidence  that 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  suffered  the  common 
lot  of  smaller  nationalities  so  soon  as  their  country  came 
to  be  invaded  by  these  Assyrian  conquerors.  Menahem’s 
payment  of  tribute  to  Tiglathpileser  saved  his  country 
for  the  time  being  from  the  ravages  of  war,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  few  years.  In  the  days  of  Pekah  he  came  again 
and  overran  the  northern  districts  of  Israel  and  the  land 
of  Gilead,  and  carried  the  people  captive  to  Assyria 
(2  Ki.  15:29;  cf.  1  Ch.  5:26).  Some  ten  years  later 
occurred  the  siege  and  capture  of  Samaria  and  the  depor¬ 
tation  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  regions  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  and  the  cities  of  the  Medes  (2  Ki.  17 :5,  6) .  Sargon 
in  his  account  gives  the  number  carried  into  captivity 
as  twenty-seven  thousand  two-hundred  and  ninety  (R.  II, 
315) ,  and  the  Scripture  narrative  states  that  their  places 
were  filled  by  colonists  from  Babylon  and  other  cities 
(2  Ki.,  17 :24) .  As  to  the  fortunes  of  Judah  about  twenty 
years  afterwards,  we  have  Sennacherib’s  own  statement 
(Taylor  Prism,  III,  11-20)  that  in  his  campaign  he  took 
forty-six  fortified  cities  and  small  towns  without  number, 
and  brought  out  from  these  places,  along  with  great  spoil 
in  cattle,  two  hundred  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons.  Rogers,  appealing  to  the  Assyrian  word  used, 
understands  that  these  people  were  not  carried  into  cap¬ 
tivity,  but  only  marched  out  of  their  cities  and  compelled 
to  give  allegiance  to  Assyria  (II,  370,  n.  1).  But  if  we 
refer  Isa.  I  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib’s  invasion,  as  is 
done  by  most  scholars,  we  have  the  statement  of  the 
prophet  that  the  country  was  desolate  and  the  cities 
burned  with  fire  (v.  7) .  The  destruction  was  so  sweeping 
that  only  a  “very  small  remnant”  had  been  left,  and  but 
for  the  forbearance  of  Jehovah  they  would  have  been  as 
Sodom  (v.  9).  What  had  become  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  cities?  Moreover  Sennacherib’s  statement  includes 
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the  two  hundred  thousand  persons,  along  with  the  cattle 
of  various  kinds,  in  the  capture  which  he  “counted  as 
spoil.”  On  the  view  which  we  have  adopted,  that  this 
is  the  campaign  which  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  As¬ 
syrian  conqueror,  it  may  be  said  further  that  nothing 
would  have  served  better  to  throw  a  glamour  over  its 
humiliating  end  than  the  return  to  Nineveh  with  such  a 
multitude  of  captives. 

To  these  direct  historical  statements  as  to  the  depor¬ 
tations  of  Israel  and  Judah  may  be  added  numerous  con¬ 
firmatory  references  in  other  passages  of  Scripture. 
Hosea  had  said,  perhaps  in  the  way  of  prediction,  but 
with  a  clear  vision  of  what  awaited  his  people:  “Israel 
is  swallowed  up:  now  are  they  among  the  nations  as  a 
vessel  wherein  none  delighteth”  (ch.  8:8).  Again  he 
said  (9:17):  “My  God  will  cast  them  away,  because 
they  did  not  hearken  unto  him;  and  they  shall  be  wan¬ 
derers  among  the  nations.”  As  to  the  condition  in  Judah 
during  the  great  crisis  at  the  capital,  we  may  recall  the 
appeal  of  Hezekiah  to  Isaiah,  that  he  lift  up  his  prayer 
for  the  remnant  that  was  left  (Isa.  37:4),  as  well  as 
the  prediction  of  the  prophet  himself  that  “the  remnant 
that  is  escaped  of  the  house  of  Judah  shall  again  take 
root  downward,  and  bear  fruit  upward”  (v.  31).  To 
this  may  be  added  the  account  in  2  Ch.  29:  8,  9,  which 
makes  Hezekiah  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  lament 
the  fact  that,  because  of  former  unfaithfulness,  sons, 
daughters  and  wives  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  were  already  in  captivity.  The  scattering  of 
the  people  in  these  days  must  have  reached  large  pro¬ 
portions.  Passages  like  Isa.  43:5,  6;  49:12,  which  are 
by  critics  assigned  to  the  Babylonian  exile,  bear  witness 
to  a  much  wider  dispersion  than  could  have  been  the 
result  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  deportations.  In  reality  the 
Assyrian  captivities  were  on  a  vaster  scale  than  the 
Babylonian.  Hence  a  later  estimate  of  the  two  declares 
(Jer.  60:17):  “Israel  is  a  hunted  (Heb.  “scattered”) 
sheep;  the  lions  have  driven  him  away:  first,  the  king 
of  Assyria  devoured  him;  and  now  at  last  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  hath  broken  his  bones.” 
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We  have,  it  is  true,  no  positive  statements  in  the  his¬ 
torical  narratives  that  any  of  these  captives  were  taken 
to  Babylon.  Yet  Babylonia  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and  since  more  than  one  Assyrian  king 
during  these  years  had  found  this  country  a  perplexing 
governmental  problem,  the  same  principle  of  carrying 
away  inhabitants  and  colonizing  foreigners  was  applied 
here  also.  Sargon  had  carried  some  of  the  people  to  the 
newly  conquered  province  of  Samaria,  and  Sennacherib 
carried  off  great  numbers.  Their  places  were  doubtless 
filled  by  people  from  other  conquered  nations,  and  since 
Palestine  was  so  often  invaded  at  this  period,  there  is 
nothing  improbable  m  the  supposition  that  many  of  the 
Hebrew  captives  were  settled  in  this  land.  It  is  quite 
significant  that  Sennacherib  had  been  in  Babylonia  the 
year  before  his  Palestinian  campaign,  and  at  that  time 
had  carried  off  the  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  cap¬ 
tives;  and  that  after  leaving  Palestine,  where  he  had 
taken  over  two  hundred  thousand  prisoners  from  the 
cities  of  Judah,  he  turned  his  face  toward  Babylon  again 
to  put  down  a  new  revolt  (R.  II,  359f,  373f).  It  would 
be  rather  remarkable  if  some  of  them  were  not  taken 
to  this  land  for  colonization  after  his  new  campaign  of 
subjugation.  Having  shown  the  probability  that  cap¬ 
tives  from  among  the  Israelites  were  at  this  period  held 
in  servitude  in  Babylon,  we  must  leave  the  argument  for 
the  present.  Other  and  more  direct  evidence,  which  it  is 
not  permitted  to  bring  forward  at  this  point  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  will  be  introduced  later.  If  it  be  difficult  to  think 
that  Hezekiah  would  have  received  so  cordially  ambas¬ 
sadors  from  a  land  where  his  people  were  suffering  bond¬ 
age,  we  need  only  remember  that  at  that  time  no  dis¬ 
position  could  have  been  made  of  the  recent  captives  from 
Judah.  Also  that,  if  prisoners  from  earlier  conquests 
were  already  there,  Merodach-baladan’s  position  as  an 
opponent  of  Assyria  would  have  encouraged  the  hope  that 
the  success  of  his  cause  might  result  in  their  release. 

(Ill)  Along  with  these  conditions  which  existed  with 
reference  to  Israel,  there  were  during  this  period  some 
matters  of  external  history  which  need  to  be  kept  in 
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mind.  These  relate  especially  to  the  status  and  fortunes 
of  the  city  of  Babylon.  There  is  perhaps  a  popular  im¬ 
pression  that,  during  this  time  when  Assyria  had  become 
the  dominant  world  power,  Babylon  was  a  place  of  little 
consequence.  It  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  for  twelve 
years,  under  Merodach-baladan,  in  open  rebellion  against 
Assyria,  during  the  rule  of  one  of  the  mightiest  monarchs 
of  the  empire,  Sargon  II;  and  it  was  by  no  means  im¬ 
possible  that  the  city  and  land  should  again  become  an 
independent  kingdom.  They  had  had  an  ancient  and 
glorious  history,  and  were  still  the  center  of  learning 
and  culture  for  the  empire,  even  though  the  brute  force 
of  the  new  power  had  brought  theiA  into  subjection.  It 
was  this  feeling  of  superiority  which  was  at  the  root  of 
the  difficulties  Sennacherib  had  in  governing  this  part 
of  his  realm.  Rogers  speaks  of  this  “proud  and  ancient 
people  who  felt  themselves  to  be  the  better,  even  though 
they  were  the  weaker,  portion  of  the  empire,”  and  of 
Assyria  as  “still  a  raw  and  uncouth  country,  leaning  upon 
Babylonia  for  every  sign  of  culture,”  and  declares  that 
“Tiglathpileser,  Shalmaneser,  and  Sargon  had  done  noth¬ 
ing  to  diminish  the  national  feeling  in  Babylonia,  but 
rather  had  contributed  fuel  to  the  flame”  (II,  352ff). 
Sennacherib’s  change  of  policy,  by  which  he  ignored  Baby¬ 
lonian  pride  and  prestige,  and  sought  to  govern  the  people 
with  a  strong  hand  as  he  would  any  uncivilized  province 
of  his  empire  (R.  II,  355ff),  led  to  numerous  revolts,  in 
two  of  which  Merodach-baladan  was  the  chief  actor.  But 
of  more  importance  for  our  present  purpose  was  the  final 
outcome  of  this  policy.  Baffied  in  his  efforts  at  complete 
subjugation,  Sennacherib  at  last  resolved  to  rid  himself 
of  the  problem  and  danger  of  a  dual  center  of  influence 
and  power  in  his  empire,  and  in  689  B.  C.  completely 
destroyed  the  city,  breaking  down  its  walls  and  burning 
it  with  fire.  Rogers  characterizes  its  destruction  as  “one 
of  the  wildest  scenes  of  human  folly  in  all  history” 
(II,  381). 

These  things,  according  to  our  view,  happened  during 
the  period  when  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah  were  laboring  to- 
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the  remnant  of  Judah.  If  numbers  of  their  own  people 
had  come  to  be  in  servitude  in  this  far  off  city  and  land, 
the  fact  was  not  one  of  indifference  to  them,  and  anx¬ 
iously  must  the  prophet  have  watched  the  course  of 
affairs  at  Babylon,  and  coming  events  must  have  cast 
long  and  ominous  shadows  to  his  prophetic  vision.  From 
what  part  of  the  home  land  they  had  come  did  not  matter ; 
they  were  Israelites,  and  all  the  prophets  in  their  thoughts 
of  a  restoration  looked  for  the  regathering  of  a  reunited 
Israel.  Neither  did  it  matter  that  there  was  among  these 
captives  in  a  foreign  land  no  community  life,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which,  as  during  the  later  Babylonian  captivity, 
their  spirit  and  institutions  might  be  preserved.  There 
was  now  no  question  of  the  extinction  of  their  national 
life,  as  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Jerusalem 
was  still  standing,  though  having  passed  through  the 
fire;  and  the  power  of  Jehovah  had  been  vouchsafed  for 
her  deliverance,  and  his  promise  assured  to  the  remnant 
the  divine  protection.  The  ardent  desire  now  of  every 
patriot  was  for  the  release  of  his  countrymen  from  for¬ 
eign  slavery,  and  the  return  to  Jerusalem  of  more  than 
her  former  glory.  Their  sorrow  over  their  exiled  breth¬ 
ren  was  the  keener  that  no  social  and  religious  life  in 
common  was  possible  to  them,  perhaps  not  even  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  communicating  with  relatives  in  the  home  land. 
It  could  not  be  that  Jehovah  was  indifferent  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  his  afflicted  people;  he  would  again  have  com¬ 
passion  upon  them ;  and  glorious  would  be  the  day  when 
he  should  bind  up  the  hurt  of  his  people  and  heal  the 
stroke  of  their  wound. 

(To  be  continued  in  July  issue.) 


MATTHEW,  A  CHRONOLOGICAL  NARRATIVE 

BY  J.  F.  SPRINGER 

11.  . 

Corroborative  Evidences. 

I  BEGIN  by  setting  forth  a  series  of  fifteen  evidences, 
which  taken  singly  are  each  corroborative  of  the  chrono¬ 
logical  character  of  Matthew. 

The  Life  of  Jesus. 

We  observe  that  the  narrative  is  occupied  primarily 
with  the  life  of  but  one  person.  References  and  state¬ 
ments  having  to  do  with  others  are  quite  subsidiary. 
Viewed  broadly,  the  life  with  which  the  document  so 
exclusively  concerns  itself  is  presented  chronologically. 
We  have  the  Genealogy  and  Birth,  and  then  an  account 
of  the  Infancy.  These  things  are  placed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  At  the  end,  we  have,  in  proper  order,  the  Arrest, 
Trial,  Death  and  Resurrection.  The  narrative  thus  be¬ 
gins  and  ends  in  strict  accordance  with  the  historical 
sequence  of  events.  The  active,  public  ministry  lies  be¬ 
tween,  and  this  is  chronologically  right.  Then,  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  John  the  Baptist  is  set  in  between  the  Infancy  and 
the  Galilean  ministry.  And  this,  too,  is  chronologically 
right  as  may  be  gathered  from  Paul’s  statement  in  Ac. 
13 :23-25,  and  John  the  Baptist’s  in  Jn.  1 :30.  The  sum¬ 
monses  to  Simon,  Andrew,  James,  John  and  Matthew 
are  put  early  in  the  narrative  (4:18-22;  9:9).  In  short, 
numerous  large  features  of  the  life  of  Jesus  are  presented 
in  chronological  order. 

The  Life  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Similarly  with  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  his  minis¬ 
try  comes  first,  then  the  casting  into  prison  (3:1-17; 
4:12).  Later  on  in  the  narrative,  John  is  still  in  prison 
but  has  heard  of  the  works  of  Christ  (11:2-6).  The 
interval  necessary  between  his  separation  from  Jesus  and 
his  sending  two  disciples  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  position  of  this  latter  episode.  The  death  of  John  is 
placed  further  along,  being  narrated  at  14:3-11.  When 
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the  Matthaean  narrative  has  reached  17 :12,  John’s  death 
is  regarded  as  a  past  event.  All  these  matters  have  their 
place  in  the  text  in  proper  accordance  with  the  historical 
order  of  their  occurrence.  The  outstanding  references 
to  John  (9:14;  11:2-19;  14:2;  16:14;  17:10-13;  21:25- 
26,  32)  all  have  positions  in  the  narrative  consistent  with 
those  already  noted.  In  short,  the  chronological  succes¬ 
sion  of  events  in  the  life  of  John  is  maintained  in  the 
Matthaean  account. 

The  Last  Journey. 

Every  year  at  the  Passover  season  enormous  multitudes 
overwhelmed  and  spread  beyond  the  little  city  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Attendance  at  the  Passover  was  an  obligation  laid 
upon  all  males  not  unclean  and  not  on  a  journey.  Females 
might  attend,  but  this  was  not  compulsory.  Naturally, 
all  the  roads  would  be  filled  for  days  by  the  2,000,000 
visitors.*  When  Jesus  and  His  disciples  proceeded  to 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  upon  the  last  of  all  His  journeys,  the 
throngs  which  accompanied  Him  were  doubtless  largely 
drawn  from  multitudes  having  the  same  objective.  In 
the  immediate  party,  however,  were  many  women  who 
had  attached  themselves  in  Galilee  (Mt.  27:55).  See 
also  Lk.  24:6-7. 

The  Last  Journey,  accordingly,  began  back  in  Galilee, 
and  not  in  the  city  of  Ephraim  (Jn.  11:54).  This  is  the 
journey,  or  at  least  the  latter  and  significant  part  of  it, 
as  to  which  Jesus  warned  the  disciples  shortly  before  the 
Transfiguration  (Mt.  16:21).  In  the  Matthaean  narra¬ 
tive,  it  proceeds  in  historical  order.  There  is,  first,  the 
assembling  in  Galilee  (17:22).**  Then  there  is  the  pas¬ 
sage  out  of  Galilee  into  the  district  beyond  Jordan  (19:1 ; 
Mk.  10:1).  At  20:17-18  they  are  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
(McAAcov  §€  avafiatv€iv  OT  Kat  ava^aivtov)  ."f  Then  they  are 

*See  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  VI,  9. 

**The  American  Revised  Version  has  “abode"  in  its  text.  There 
appears  to  be  no  substantial  reason  for  this,  both  the  Vatican  and 
the  Sinaitic  MSS.  having  SvoToed>oMeva>v,  and  the  Alexandrian  being 
defective. 

tConceivably,  this  could  have  occurred  before  what  we  have  at 
19:3ff  or  after  the  passage  through  Jericho.  The  former  possi¬ 
bility  does  not  affect  the  order  of  the  milestones  under  considera¬ 
tion,  but  the  latter  does. 
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going  out  of  Jericho  (20:29)  and  approaching  Jerusalem 
(21:1).  Finally,  the  actual  entrance  is  made  (21:10) 
and  in  a  few  days  He  is  upon  the  cross  (27:35).  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  historical  order  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  going  up  to  Jerusalem  and  the  departure 
from  Jericho,  text  and  history  advance  together  in  respect 
to  the  matters  mentioned.  That  is,  the  Last  Journey 
occurred  in  the  order  indicated  at  17:22;  19:1;  20:17-18; 
20:29;  21:1;  21:10;  and  27:35,  except  that  the  relative 
order  of  20:17-18  and  29  is  as  yet  undecided. 

The  Twelve. 

The  Twelve  are  referred  to  as  a  special  group  nine 
times  in  Matthew  (10:1,  2,  5;  11:1;  19:28;  20:17;  26:14, 
20,  47);  eleven  times  in  Mark  (3:14,  16;  4:10;  6:7; 
9:35;  10:32;  11:11;  14:10,  17,  20,  43)  ;  seven  times  in 
Luke  (6:13;  8:1;  9:1,  12;  18:31;  22:3,  47);  and  four 
times  in  John  (6:67,  70,  71;  20:24). 

The  Matthaean  references  are  connected  with  six  dis¬ 
tinct  occasions:  The  Twelve  sent  forth  (Mt.  10:1,  2,  5; 
11:1) :  What  then  shall  we  have?  (19:28) ;  Warning  on 
approach  to  Jerusalem  (20:17)  ;  Judas  offers  to  betray 
Jesus  (26:14)  ;  The  Passover  supper  (26:20)  ;  The  Be¬ 
trayal  (26:47). 

With  reference  to  the  six  occasions,  no  one  is,  in 
the  Matthaean  narrative,  out  of  place  chronologically  with 
reference  to  the  Summoning  of  certain  disciples  (Simon, 
Andrew,  James,  John)  (4:18-22)  nor  the  Calling  of  Mat¬ 
thew  (9:9-13).  Each  and  every  one  is  put  after  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  both  of  these  events.  Naturally,  all  this  is  con¬ 
firmatory  of  the  proposition  that  Matthew  is  really  writ¬ 
ten  in  historical  order. 

The  eleven  Markan  instances  add  four  new  connections. 
I  give,  in  parentheses,  the  Markan  occurrences  and  also 
the  Matthaean  passages  with  which  the  Markan  inci¬ 
dents  are  to  be  identified:  Appointment  of  the  Twelve 

(Mk.  3:14,  16)  (Mt.  - );  The  Sower  (Mk.  4:10) 

(Mt.  13:1-23)  ;  Who  is  greatest?  (Mk.  9:35)  (Mt.  18: 
1-6) ;  The  Last  Week  (Mk.  11:11)  (Mt.  21:12,  etc.). 

From  the  seven  Lukan  instances,  two  additional  con- 
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nections  may  be  obtained.  Anointing  by  the  sinful 
woman  and  the  following  Journey  through  city  and  vil¬ 
lages  (Lk.  8:1)  (Mt. - )  ;  Feeding  the  five  thousand 

(Lk.  9:12)  (Mt.  14:13-21). 

The  four  Johannine  instances  yield  two  additional  con¬ 
nections:  Peter's  confession  (Jn.  6:67,  70,  71)  (Mt. 
16:13-20)  ;  After  the  Resurrection  (Jn.  20:24)  (Mt. 
28:1-15). 

We  thus  get,  in  all,  six  additional  connections  that  may 
be  associated  with  incidents  in  the  Matthaean  narrative. 
In  no  case  is  such  an  incident  so  located  in  the  text  as 
to  precede  either  Mt.  4:18-22  or  9:9-13.  Accordingly, 
we  may  now  list  a  total  of  twelve  Matthaean  passages, 
everyone  of  which  stands  in  proper  chronological  posi¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  incidents  of  the  Summoning  of  certain 
disciples  and  the  Calling  of  Matthew.  I  tabulate  the 
twelve  Matthaean  passages: 

Mt.  10:1-11:1.  (The  Twelve  sent  forth.) 

Mt.  13:1-23.  (The  Sower.) 

Mt.  14:13-21.  (Feeding  the  five  thousand.) 

Mt.  16:13-20.  (Peter’s  confession.) 

Mt.  18:1-6.  (Who  is  greatest?) 

Mt.  19:27-29.  (What  then  shall  we  have?) 

Mt.  20:17-19.  (Warning  on  approach  to  Jerusalem.) 

Mt.  21:12ff.  (The  Last  Week.) 

Mt.  26:14-16.  (Judas  offers  to  betray  Jesus.) 

Mt.  26:20-30.  (The  Passover  supper.) 

Mt.  26:47-56.  (The  Betrayal.) 

Mt.  28:1-15.  (After  the  Resurrection.) 

Characteristics  of  John  and  Jesus. 

In  3 :4  we  are  told  that  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist 
consisted  of  locusts  and  wild  honey  and  in  9:10-13  we 
learn  of  the  friendliness  of  Jesus  with  publicans  and  sin¬ 
ners.  In  11:18  we  read  that  “John  came  neither  eating 
nor  drinking”  and  in  11:19  we  have  the  saying  to  the 
effect  that  the  Son  of  Man  was  “a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners.”  That  3:4  and  9:10-13  should  precede  11:18-19 
is  chronologically  consistent,  to  say  the  least. 
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The  Miracles  on  the  Sea. 

Both  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  8:23-27  and  14:22-33 
are  concerned  with  miracles  wrought  on  the  Sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee.  Both  conclude  with  expressions  of  astonishment. 
But  these  expressions  differ  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate 
the  order  of  the  incidents.  We  could  hardly  expect  that 
the  exclamatory  question,  “What  manner  of  man  is  this, 
that  even  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him?”  should  fol¬ 
low  the  confession,  “Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God.” 

Devils  Cast  Out  by  Disciples. 

In  12:27,  Jesus  says  to  His  opponents,  in  connection 

with  the  casting  out  of  demons :  “ - by  whom  do  your 

sons  cast  them  out?”  The  first  record  of  the  granting  of 
authority  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  is  in  10:1,  8.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  probable  that  the  two  passages  are  placed  in  chron¬ 
ological  order. 

The  Sixth  Chapter  of  John. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  have  the 
following  chronological  order  disclosed  particularly  at 
1 ;  5-13 ;  16-21 ;  69 — Going  by  sea,  feeding  the  five  thou¬ 
sand,  walking  on  the  sea,  Peter’s  confession.  The  Mat- 
thaean  order  for  the  same  events  is  precisely  the  same — 
14:13;  14-21;  22-33;  16:13-20. 

Herod  the  Tetrarch. 

We  have  in  14:1  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  at  that 
juncture  the  report  as  to  the  works  of  Jesus  had  just 
reached  Herod.  The  position  accords  well  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  narrative.  The  contents  of  4:12-13:58  supply  an 
adequate  basis  for  such  a  report  as  that  which  Herod 
received.  The  time  involved  might  also  suit  very  well. 

Further,  the  interval  between  14:1  and  the  Last  Week 
accords  with  the  implication  that  it  was  “a  long  time.” 
See  Lk.  23:8. 

It  appears  then  that  14:1  is  far  enough  along  in  the 
narrative  for  the  one  thing  and  distant  enough  from  the 
end  for  the  other  matter. 
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Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  narrative  context  following  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  constituting  part  of  its  setting  states  that 
the  people  were  astonished  at  the  teaching  of  Jesus  be¬ 
cause  of  the  authority  with  which  He  spoke  (7:28-29). 
This  describes  an  early  attitude — one  exactly  suited  to 
the  position  of  the  Sermon  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mat- 
thaean  account  of  the  Galilean  ministry.* 

Peter’s  Mother-in-Law. 

That  an  early  position  of  the  passage  containing  the 
cure  of  Peter’s  mother-in-law  and  the  healing  of  many 
persons  (8:14-17)  is  chronologically  right,  is  indicated 
by  the  astonishment  disclosed  at  the  authority  of  Jesus 
over  unclean  spirits  in  Mk.  1:27,  the  cure  of  Simon’s 
mother-in-law  occurring  immediately  after  the  casting 
out  of  the  unclean  spirit,  as  shown  by  the  first  six  words 
of  Mk.  1 :29. 

*It  is  desirable  to  clear  up,  as  well  as  may  be,  the  historical 
position  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  Lukan  words  “his 
disciples”  in  the  initial  verse  (6:20)  may  be  viewed  as  possibly 
referring  to  the  “great  multitude  of  his  disciples”  in  6:17,  and 
“the  mountain”  in  6:12  is  doubtless  the  same  mountain  as  that 
mentioned  in  Matthew  as  the  place  where  the  Sermon  was  preached. 
These  two  considerations  tend,  though  not  very  strongly,  to  indicate 
that  the  Appointment  of  the  Twelve  occurred  just  prior  to  the 
delivery  of  the  Sermon.  In  Luke,  however,  the  strength  which 
would  elsewhere  be  associated  with  such  considerations  when  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  order  of  the  text  is  much  reduced  by  the  chronolog¬ 
ically  questionable  juxtapositions  in  the  present  form  of  the  Lukan 
narrative.  Examples  are  to  be  found  at  8:4,  19-21;  9:49,  51; 
13:32;  14:25.  In  the  last,  the  preceding  text  from  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter  appears  to  refer  to  the  house  of  the  ruler. 

Moreover,  the  composition  of  the  multitude  as  stated  in  Mt.  4:25 
is  different  from  what  we  have  in  Lk.  6:17.  Decapolis  and  Beyond 
Jordan  are  not  mentioned  in  the  one  case  nor  Tyre  and  Sidon 
in  the  other.  The  necessity,  too,  that  would  be  imposed  to  view  a 
coming  down  and  a  standing  as  events  immediately  preceding  the 
Sermon  (see  6:17)  does  not  help  the  Lukan  situation. 

Further,  in  Mark,  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  words  “And  he  cometh  into  a  house”  (3:19). 

If  the  Lukan  sequence  could  be  maintained,  then  it  would  appear 
that  the  call  of  Matthew  (Mt.  9:9),  which  should  precede  the 
appointment  of  the  Twelve,  would  have  to  be  viewed  as  having 
occurred  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  would  require 
that  the  Matthaean  passage,  9:9-13,  should  chronologically  stand 
before  the  section,  5:1-7:29.  Apparently,  however,  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stantial  reason  for  maintaining  that  historically  the  events  of  the 
passage,  Lk.  6:12-19,  precede  those  of  6:20ff.  The  position  given 
in  Matthew  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  thus  left  unaffec^. 
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The  Man  Sick  of  the  Palsy. 

Similarly,  the  fairly  early  position  of  the  incident  nar¬ 
rated  in  9:2-8  is  indicated  as  probably  correct  because 
this  same  incident  is  in  Mark  accompanied  by  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  all  and  by  their  characterization  of  what  had 
occurred  as  something  they  had  never  witnessed  before 
(Mk.  2:12). 

Freely  Ye  Received. 

In  10:8,  the  “freely  ye  received”  rather  implies  a  pre¬ 
ceding  period  of  association  with  Jesus.  The  present 
position  in  the  narrative  certainly  satisfies,  chronologic¬ 
ally,  such  a  requirement. 

The  Galilean  Cities. 

In  11 : 20-24,  we  have  references  to  “the  cities  wherein 
most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done,”  the  implication 
being  that  a  period  of  Galilean  activity  must  have  pre¬ 
ceded  in  which  the  working  of  miracles  had  a  large  part. 
This  accords  with  the  position  of  11 : 20-24  in  the  narra¬ 
tive. 

The  Instructed  Babes. 

Here  in  11:25  we  have  the  implication  that  heavenly 
matters  had  already  been  communicated  to  disciples.  The 
present  position  of  the  passage  well  suits  the  requirement 
that  there  should  have  occurred  in  the  preceding  time  a 
sufficient  opportunity  for  those  around  Jesus  to  have 
learned  of  His  teaching  and  His  power. 

The  Nineteen  Blocks  and  the  Nine  Evidences. 

We  have  in  the  foregoing  reviewed  fifteen  evidences, 
each  of  which  has  been  found  to  supply  corroboration  of 
the  thesis  that  Matthew  is  a  chronological  narrative.  The 
final  six  afford  single  corroborations;  but  the  first  nine 
are  each  concerned  with  two  or  more  items  whose  order 
confirms  the  order  of  incidents  disclosed  in  Matthew.  All 
this  is  apart  from  the  series  of  blocks,  each  of  which  is 
a  chronologically  arranged  group  of  events. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  the  nineteen  blocks  in 
connection  with  the  nine  evidences  which  speak  of  the 
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order  of  two  or  more  events.  When  these  nine  were  being 
developed,  attention  was  called  from  time  to  time  to  the 
point  that  the  groups  of  items  which  spoke  of  order  cor¬ 
roborated  the  chronological  character  of  Matthew.  For 
example,  the  evidence  concerning  the  Life  of  John  yielded 
notable  corroborations  of  this  character.  No  less  than 
five  items  were  disclosed  whose  historical  order  was  cap¬ 
able  of  being  discerned.  And  the  narrative  presents  the 
five  items  in  precisely  this  order.  Here  we  have  a  broad 
corroboration  of  the  thesis  that  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
a  chronological  writing.  Nine  evidences  in  all  give  us 
corroboration  of  this  sort — some  a  modest  amount,  others 
a  very  considerable  amount. 

We  now  go  a  step  further  and  consider  each  of  the  nine 
evidences  in  connection  with  the  nineteen  blocks.  The 
individual  items  in  an  evidence  occur  within  blocks,  and 
so  give  historical  position  to  these  groups  of  incidents. 
This  gives  us  opportunity  to  verify  the  order  in  which 
the  blocks  occur  in  Matthew. 

In  all  cases,  the  textual  order  of  the  series  of  blocks 
is  corroborated.  The  importance  here  centers  largely 
upon  the  fact  that  in  this  way  we  secure  evidence  that 
the  omission  of  time  expressions  defining  the  sequences 
of  the  blocks  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  due  to  ignorance 
upon  the  part  of  the  author.  Of  the  nineteen  blocks,  the 
Matthaean  order  is  corroborated  in  respect  to  a  total  of 
nine.  Despite  the  fact  that  time  expressions  are  wanting, 
these  nine  are  nevertheless  in  their  true  historical  order. 

These  statements  may  perhaps  be  more  easily  appre¬ 
hended  by  attending  to  the  table  entitled,  “The  Nineteen 
Chronological  Blocks.” 

On  the  left,  the  blocks  are  arranged  in  a  vertical  column 
in  the  textual  order.  Nine  columns  succeed  this  one,  each 
headed  by  the  title  of  an  evidence  which  contains  two  or 
more  items  whose  historical  sequence  is  susceptible  of 
probable  or  certain  determination.  Numbers  stand  for 
the  individual  items  belonging  to  an  evidence,  the  rank 
of  a  number  indicating  the  chronological  rank  of  the  item. 
The  numbers  are  placed  opposite  to  the  blocks  within 
which  the  several  items  are  mentioned. 
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Thus,  to  the  evidence  having  the  title,  “Life  of  John,” 
there  are  five  items — ministry  (3:1-17),  imprisonment 
(4:12),  messengers  (11:2-6),  death  (14:3-11),  death  in 
retrospect  (17:12).  These  items  are  indicated  by  the 
numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  respectively,  the  rank  of  the  several 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  chronological  rank  of  the 
respective  items.  The  number  1,  representing  the  item 
which  is  historically  first — ^the  ministry — is  set  down 
under  the  heading,  “Life  of  John,”  at  a  point  opposite  to 
the  block  1:1-4:11,  in  which  the  item  of  the  ministry  is 
recounted.  And  so  on  with  the  remaining  numerals. 

When  this  has  been  done,  it  will  be  seen  that,  reading 
from  above  down,  the  numerals  succeed  one  another  in 
their  natural  order.  This  means  that  the  corresponding 
blocks,  or  groups  of  incidents,  occur  in  Matthew  in  his¬ 
torical  sequence.  Accordingly,  few  learn  not  merely  that 
the  five  items  in  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist  are  set  down 
In  Matthew  in  their  true  chronological  order.  We  had 
that  much  when  this  evidence  was  being  considered  supra. 
We  learn  now  that  the  following  blocks  have  positions 
in  Matthew  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  their  actual 
occurrence : 

1:1-4:11. 

4:12-17. 

11:2-13:53. 

13:54-15:29. 

16:13-17:23. 

That  is  to  say,  the  omission  of  time  expressions  con¬ 
necting  the  nineteen  blocks  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  due 
to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Matthaean  author.  Here 
are  five  blocks  in  proper  order  despite  such  omission. 

And  so  we  may  consider  each  of  the  nine  evidences, 
obtaining  more  or  less  corroboration  from  each  that  the 
textual  order  of  the  blocks  is  conformable  with  the  actual 
history,  even  though  time  expressions  are  wanting  at 
the  points  of  division. 

By  combining  the  information  as  to  order  obtainable 
from  the  columns  headed  “Life  of  John,”  “The  Last  Jour¬ 
ney”  and  “Devils  cast  out  by  disciples,”  we  obtain  a  total 
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of  nine  blocks  whose  historical  order  is  confirmed.  These 
nine  are: 


1:1-4:11. 

4:12-17. 

9:36-11:1. 

11:2-13:53. 

13:54-15:29. 

16:13-17:23. 

17:24-19:2. 

21:1-23:39. 

24:1-28:20. 

Conclusions. 

Apparently,  there  are  in  the  Matthaean  narrative  no 
known  departures  from  chronological  order  that  can  be 
referred  to  the  original  writer.  The  misplacement,  at 
26:6-13,  and  the  probable  interchange,  at  26:59-66  and 
26:69-27:1,  may  both  be  explained  as  due  to  mechanical 
causes.  Divergences  of  the  Markan  order  are  simi¬ 
larly  explicable.  The  position  now  occupied  in  Luke  by 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  cannot  be  cited  against  Matthew 
because  of  the  considerable  probability  that  in  Luke  the 
preceding  context  refers  to  a  different  occasion.  The  non- 
Galilean  activities  recounted  in  Jn.  7:1-11 :54  seem  recon¬ 
cilable  with  the  First  Gospel. 

The  Matthaean  text  is  full  of  chronological  indications. 
There  are,  moreover,  fifteen  evidences  consisting  each 
of  from  one  to  five  or  more  items  whose  proper  historical 
sequences  and  places  corroborate  the  Matthaean  account 
in  respect  to  chronology. 

The  narrative  may  be  connected  up  historically  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  shown  to  be  in  proper  order  by 
means  of  the  circumstances,  by  assertions  in  the  text  and 
by  the  assistance  of  other  data — that  is,  it  may  all  be 
shown  as  in  historical  order  except  at  about  eighteen 
points  of  transition.  And  it  has  been  brought  out  that 
of  the  nineteen  resulting  chronological  blocks  the  textual 
sequence  of  nine  is  corroborated.  It  would  seem  then 
that  in  Matthew  sequence  in  textual  presentation  means 
sequence  in  occurrence. 
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In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  quite  reasonable  to  claim  that  the  progress  of  the 
Matthaean  narrative  reflects  the  order  in  which  the  inci¬ 
dents  actually  followed  one  another. 
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“The  Conservative  Character  op  Martin  Luther.” 

By  George  M.  Stephenson,  Ph.D.  The  United  Lutheran 

Publication  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  author’s  aim  is  to  show  that  Luther  was  a  con¬ 
servative,  and  that,  “at  every  critical  moment,  he  fixed 
his  mind  on  the  one  purpose  of  restoring  the  true  faith 
without  an  abrupt  break  with  the  past.” 

The  thesis  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  prove.  Prob¬ 
ably,  however,  it  does  not  express  the  popular  conception. 
Luther’s  leadership  of  a  great  revolt  from  the  papal 
church  and  his  roughness  and  violence  in  controversy 
have  led  some  to  suppose  that  he  delighted  in  destructive 
change  or  at  least  was  not  disturbed  by  any  reverence 
for  the  past.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  have  brought  into 
one  view  the  proofs  of  the  essential  conservatism  of  the 
great  reformer.  These  proofs  are  presented  in  this  work 
not  by  formal  argument,  but  by  telling  the  story  of 
Luther’s  life.  In  a  chapter  on  “The  Formative  Years,” 
we  read  how  the  convictions  which  were  to  shape  his 
life  “gradually  dawned  on”  Luther;  in  a  second  chapter 
how  he  tried  to  be  and  remain  “The  Catholic  Reformer” ; 
and,  in  other  chapters  (on  “The  Break  with  Rome,”  “The 
Radicals  at  Wittenberg,”  “The  Peasants’  Revolt,”  “The 
Marburg  Colloquy”  and  “The  Augsburg  Confession”)  how 
Luther’s  action  shows  his  determination  to  break  with 
the  recent  past  as  little  as  his  main  purpose  would  permit. 
One  may  differ  with  Luther  here  and  there  about  what 
“the  true  faith”  is;  many  will  think  that  he  went  too 
far  in  his  conservatism,  retaining,  as  indifferent,  usages 
which  carried  error ;  some  will  think  that  at  times,  in  the 
heat  of  controversy,  he  broke  into  genuine  radicalism; 
but  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  his  life  was  to  restore 
the  ancient  faith  with  as  little  break  as  possible  with 
the  more  recent  past  seems  clear,  and  the  author  has 
stated  the  case  strongly  in  this  little  book. 

One  may  question  whether  Luther  is  not  too  favorably 
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dealt  with  in  the  chapters  on  “The  Peasants’  Revolt”  and 
“The  Marburg  Colloquy.” 

Jesse  Johnson. 

Historic  Christianity.  Harold  Paul  Sloan,  D.D.  Pente¬ 
costal  Publishing  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.  1922. 
Pp.  208.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  denominational  book  with  a  broader  outlook. 
It  deals  with  the  denominational  difficulties  of  Methodists 
with  Modernism,  which  is  a  Methodist  problem  of  which 
others  are  hardly  competent  to  express  an  opinion.  But 
the  broader  outlook  takes  in  the  same  problem  of  Modern¬ 
ism  in  all  the  denominations;  for,  like  other  infections. 
Modernism  has  the  same  symptoms,  and  must  have  sim¬ 
ilar  treatment,  among  all  peoples.  Thus  Dr.  Sloan’s  little 
book  is  of  interest  in  a  much  wider  circle  than  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Communion.  In  places  where  the  “infection”  has 
only  begun  to  appear,  there  is  here  valuable  information 
from  those  who  already  have  to  combat  it  in  a  virulent 
form. 

The  book  is  ably  written  and  in  a  good  spirit. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Christianity  and  Problems  of  Today;  Bross  Lectures 
AT  Lake  Forest  College.  Charles  Scribners’  Sons, 
New  York.  1922..  Pp.  159.  $1.25. 

This  book  presents  a  helpful  and  inspiring  series  of 
addresses  on  present-day  problems  before  the  Christian 
world.  Even  to  pass  by  the  other  and  timely  lectures, 
the  last  one,  that  by  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
on  “The  Teachings  of  Jesus  as  Factors  in  International 
Politics,  with  Special  Reference  to  Far-Eastern  Prob¬ 
lems,”  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book.  It  will 
be  in  time  to  come,  as  plainly  shown  in  this  lecture,  a 
matter  of  just  pride  to  every  American  that  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference  did  ultimately  reach  decisions  very 
nearly  in  accord  with  this  excellent  exposition  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  Only  in  one  thing  does  the  lecturer 
seem  to  fail  in  grasping  the  real  question  at  issue,  and 
that  is  upon  race  equality,  especially  as  that  problem  is 
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raised  by  the  Japanese.  He  is  manifestly  under  the  con¬ 
trolling  influence  of  the  peculiarly  American  idea  of  the 
problem  of  race  equality  generated  by  the  slavery  of  the 
black  man  in  America  for  two  centuries,  whereas  the 
race  equality  which  is  of  so  much  interest  to  the  Japanese 
nation  is  not  exactly  this:  indeed,  it  differs  very  much 
from  this.  What  the  Japanese  wish  is  that  the  English¬ 
man  and  the  Frenchman  and  the  American,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  intercourse  of  business  and  industrial  life,  as  well 
as  in  international  affairs,  where  men  must  meet  and 
deal  with  each  other  individually,  shall  treat  the  Japa¬ 
nese  exactly  as  they  treat  each  other.  This  the  Japanese 
justly  feel  that  these  other  people  have  not  heretofore 
done.  No  one  can  be  an  observant  visitor  for  even  a  few 
weeks  in  China,  the  common  meeting  ground  for  all  these 
nationalities  together  with  the  Chinese,  without  discern¬ 
ing  that  the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman  and  the 
German,  pre-eminently  these,  and  in  some  bad  measure 
the  American,  also,  wishes,  and  endeavors,  to  treat  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  not  as  they  treat  each  other, 
but  in  a  manner  that  plainly  says  “you  are  inferior  races.” 
The  Chinese  submit  to  it — yet — ,  though  with  silent  and 
indignant  protest ;  the  Japanese  will  not  submit ;  and  they 
are  right. 

The  other  four  addresses,  while  not  rising  to  the  pre¬ 
eminent  rank  of  this  one,  are  well  worth  perusal. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Selected  Temple  Accounts  from  Telloh,  Yokha,  and 

Drehem.  By  Edward  Chiera,  Ph.D.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1922.  Pp.  VI  and  36.  Price,  75  cents. 

To  the  uninitiated  this  publication  of  temple  accounts, 
with  its  dreary  lists,  “A  kid,  a  mutton,  six  lambs,”  “Pay 
for  labor  of  six  women  and  their  children,  etc.”  would 
seem  to  be  worthless.  But  from  these  dreary  lists  of 
details  have  come  much  of  the  valuable  information  found 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  They  furnish  new  words 
and  new  meanings  for  well-known  words,  hints  of  legal 
requirements,  and  ofttimes  help  out  the  chronology  of 
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an  obscure  period.  This  publication  of  accounts  is  made 
up  of  translations  of  some  texts  and  description  of  others, 
with  the  cuneiform  text  of  all. 

One  bit  of  interest  for  those  who  do  not  read  the  cunei¬ 
form  is  found  in  the  evidence  which  occurs  two  or  three 
times  in  these  inscriptions  that  in  ancient  Babylonia  dates 
were  fixed,  even  in  book-keeping,  as  in  these  accounts,  by 
fixing  the  event  in  the  progress  of  time  by  description 
synchronizing  it  with  some  other  event:  as  “In  the  year 
in  which  Kamah  was  visited,”  “The  year  in  which  the 
wall  of  the  land  was  built.”  This  synchronistic  chron¬ 
ology  will  be  readily  recognized  as  that  in  vogue  among 
the  Hebrew  people  in  all  the  early  period  of  their  history 
certainly  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  No  epochal  chronology  was  in 
use  by  the  Biblical  writers  up  to  that  time.  Herein  lies 
the  difficulty  of  preparing  an  estimated  epochal  chron¬ 
ology  for  early  Old  Testament  times.  How  can  we  expect 
to  deduce  an  exact  epochal  chronology  from  their  writings 
not  written  with  that  method  in  view? 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Belief  in  Christ.  By  Charles  Gore,  D.D.  New  York. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  329.  $2.25. 

Bishop  Gore  has  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  three 
books  dealing  with  “The  Reconstruction  of  Belief.”  This 
is  the  second  of  the  series.  The  first,  “Belief  in  God,” 
was  noticed  in  these  pages  last  year,  and  the  third,  “Belief 
in  the  Church,”  has  yet  to  be  published.  The  present 
work  is  an  attempt  to  state  the  New  Testament  view  of 
the  Incarnation  with  special  reference  to  current  criticism, 
and  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  compare  the  treat¬ 
ment  in  this  book  with  the  Bishop’s  Bampton  Lectures  of 
over  thirty  years  ago  on  “The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God.”  He  points  out  that  to-day,  as  of  yore,  the  question 
is  “whether  Jesus  is  really  God.”  The  book  opens  with 
an  examination  of  the  faith  of  the  earliest  disciples  in 
order  to  discover  what  they  thought  about  Christ.  'The 
bishop’s  treatment  of  this  part  of  his  theme  is  very  illu¬ 
minating  and  convincing.  The  criticism  of  the  Gospels 
by  various  modem  scholars  is  acute  and  conclusive,  and 
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very  truly  Bishop  Gore  describes  one  type  of  criticism  as 
that  “which  is  resolved  at  all  costs  to  eliminate  what  it 
does  not  want  to  accept”  (p.  101).  A  salutary  and  wel¬ 
come  comment  is  made  in  expressing  the  opinion  “that  in 
recent  literature  the  importance  of  the  Jewish  Apoca¬ 
lypses  has  been  immensely  exaggerated”  (p.  23).  Very 
valuable,  too,  is  the  remark  that  our  Lord’s  authority  dur¬ 
ing  His  earthly  ministry  was  not  in  anything  that  He 
taught,  but  in  the  impression  made  by  His  person  (p.  49), 
and  the  comment  will  be  generally  endorsed  that  “many 
moderns  seem  quite  to  underestimate  or  almost  to  ignore 
this  overwhelming  impression  of  authority”  (p.  50).  It 
is  of  interest  and  satisfaction  to  observe  how  the  writer 
maintains  the  validity  of  the  old  dilemma,  “either  Jesus 
Christ  was  God  or  He  was  not  a  good  man.” 

Bishop  Gore  suggestively  points  out  that  St.  Paul  was 
the  first  Christian  writer  to  hold  and  teach  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  earlier  disciples 
raised  no  objection  to  this  new  view  because  they  felt  it 
was  involved  in  their  own  beliefs.  The  treatment  of  the 
faith  in  Christ  exercised  by  the  first  Christian  community 
is  well  and  suggestively  pointed  out.  While  it  was  not  ex¬ 
plicit  faith  in  His  deity,  it  certainly  meant  that  He  had 
for  them  “the  values  of  God”  (pp.  78,  79). 

The  Pauline  doctrine  is  ably  stated  and  convincingly 
discussed.  It  is  shown  that  the  Apostle  could  not  be 
content  to  worship  Jesus  as  Lord  without  understanding 
why  such  worship  should  be  given,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  strict  Jewish  Monotheism  (p.  80). 
It  is  argued  that  St.  Paul  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  Sonship  the  way  of  reconciliation  (p.  81).  In 
view  of  much  modem  writing  it  is  decidedly  interesting 
to  observe  how  Bishop  Gore  rejects  the  suggestion  that 
St.  Paul’s  idea  of  Christ  as  pre-existent  was  derived  either 
from  the  Book  of  Enoch  or  from  Philo  (pp.  87,  88). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  writing 
which  is  regarded  as  Alexandrian,  is  shown  to  be  funda¬ 
mentally  identical  with  that  of  St.  Paul.  The  authorship 
of  John’s  Gospel  is  assigned  to  the  Apostle,  and  this  posi¬ 
tion  is  refreshing  in  these  days  of  controversy.  Bishop 
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Gore  believes  it  gives  us  at  first  hand  the  mature  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  he  cannot  find  it  possible 
to  harmonize  with  the  impression  made  by  the  Fourth 
Gospel  the  theory  of  so  many,  that  the  author  was  some 
younger  man  than  the  Apostle  who  had  seen  and  heard 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  chapter  on  “The  Apocalyptic  Teaching  of  Jesus” 
is  suggestive  and  good,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  necessity  is  to  discover  the  sense  in  which  Christ 
both  accepted  and  also  transformed  the  earlier  Messianic 
teaching  (p.  142).  Like  many  more.  Bishop  Gore  holds 
that  St.  Paul  at  first  shared  the  expectation  that  our  Lord 
would  come  during  his  own  lifetime,  but  that  later  he 
grew  out  of  this  expectation  of  an  immediate  coming. 
In  taking  this  line,  however,  he  seems  to  be  merely  echo¬ 
ing  what  others  have  said  instead  of  subjecting  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  language  to  a  fresh  examination.  Properly  under¬ 
stood,  no  such  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  St.  Paul’s 
personal  expectation.  He  shared  in  what  should  be  the 
attitude  of  each  generation  of  Christians,  the  desire  and 
the  expectation  of  his  Master’s  coming.  But  there  is  no 
real  proof  that  he  either  held  a  view  that  Christ  must 
come  during  his  lifetime,  or  that  he  corrected  that  im¬ 
pression  in  his  later  epistles.  The  Apostle’s  use  of  the 
words  “we”  and  “us”  in  various  places  can  easily  be 
shown  to  refute  the  Bishop’s  contention.  It  is  deeply 
interesting  to  observe  that  Dr.  Gore  will  not  accept  “as 
mutually  exclusive  alternatives  the  idea  of  a  progressive 
realization  of  the  kingdom  here  and  now  and  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  hope,”  for  both  seem  to  him  to  be  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  also  equally  warranted  by  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  ages.  It  is  also  significant  to  read  that 
“neither  Christ  nor  experience  warrants  us  in  believing 
that  we  are  to  see  the  extinction  of  the  power  of  evil 
within  the  present  world  order,”  because,  as  it  is  well 
said,  “there  is  no  security  against  the  collapse  of  civiliza¬ 
tions  and  Churches.”  The  conclusion  is  that  “we  are 
not  led  to  expect  the  City  of  God  as  the  culmination  of  a 
gradually  progressive  movement  to  perfection”  (pp.  159, 
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160).  This  may  not  be  called  “premillenial”  teaching, 
but  it  is  substantially  equivalent  thereto. 

Summarizing  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
Bishop  Gore  points  out  that  “no  rival  adoptionist  theory 
— no  doctrine,  that  is,  of  a  man  adopted  into  the  God¬ 
head” — is  to  be  found  there  (p.  163).  The  conclusion 
drawn  is  that  the  view  of  Jesus  set  forth  by  modem 
writers  like  Hamack,  Schweitzer,  Bousset,  and  Lake  “can¬ 
not  supply  any  intelligible  explanation  of  the  Church” 
or  of  the  “effects  which  are  summed  up  in  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament”  (p.  169).  It  is  also  very  valuable 
to  observe  the  Bishop’s  strong  insistence  that  “any  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Gospels  which  refuses  the  strictly  miraculous 
is  forced  to  eliminate  so  much  out  of  the  foundation  docu¬ 
ments  as  to  discredit  them  deeply  as  historical  records” 
(p.  166).  English  modernists  are  said  to  provide  no 
intellectual  satisfaction  because  they  fail  to  explain  what 
is  the  fundamental  issue,  namely,  that  there  was  a  real 
self -disclosure  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  Christ 
whereby  our  Lord  is  shown  to  be  “always  essentially  and 
fundamentally  distinct”  from  other  men  (p.  172).  The 
Bishop  adduces  a  telling  quotation  from  Dr.  Kirsopp 
Lake  to  the  effect  that  Adoptionism  “can  never  come  to 
terms  with  modern  thought”  and  on  this  account  it  is 
urged  that  we  have  to  choose  ultimately  between  the 
Incarnation  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Christ  as  one  of  the  best  men  who  after  His 
death  was  deified  only  in  the  imagination  of  His  disciples 
(p.  172).  The  Bishop  refers  to  a  remark  of  Dr.  Bethune 
Baker  about  men  being  “hypnotized  by  orthodox  pre¬ 
suppositions”  and  very  tellingly  comments  that  there  are 
more  intelligent  people  today  who  are  “hypnotized  by  un¬ 
orthodox  presuppositions”  (p.  173).  The  treatment  of 
the  example  of  Christ  is  singularly  enlightening  and 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  all  who  have  to  face 
this  issue.  The  Bishop  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  the 
utter  impossibility  of  a  Christ  who  is  sinful  or  who  is 
merely  a  human  example.  In  a  few  sentences  the  truth 
is  put  with  uncommon  clearness  and  force  (pp.  174, 175). 
I  find  a  great  personal  interest  in  Bishop  Gore’s  reference 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  practically  limited  to  redemptive 
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aspects  in  the  New  Testament.  Some  years  ago  in  my 
book  on  the  Holy  Spirit  I  ventured  to  urge  the  entire 
absence  from  the  New  Testament  of  those  cosmic  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  the  Bishop  virtually  takes  exactly  the  same 
line.  Another  point  of  real  value  is  the  way  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  arose  out  of 
the  experience  of  the  earliest  disciples  and  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Redeemer. 

The  elaboration  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  in  the 
Church  and  Creeds  is  well  and  suggestively  presented.  It 
is  usefully  pointed  out  that  later  theologians  were  unani¬ 
mous  “in  declaring  that  they  were  not  originating  any¬ 
thing  but  defending  and  defining  the  faith  of  the  New 
Testament”  (p.  164).  The  spiritual  and  practical  con¬ 
sequences  of  Arianism  are  well  indicated  and  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  Carlyle  is  appropriately  used  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  If  Arianism  had  won  there  is  no  doubt  that  mono¬ 
theism  would  have  been  destroyed,  “submerged  in  the 
flood  of  pagan  polytheism”  (p.  206) .  In  answer  to  the 
criticism  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  theological 
decrees  of  the  early  Church,  Bishop  Gore  rightly  points 
out  that  the  only  true  way  of  considering  them  is  “to 
regard  them  as  primarily  negative”  (p.  218),  as  indi¬ 
cating  only  the  limits  within  which  thought  was  free  to 
move  without  denying  any  of  the  fundamental  realities 
of  the  Incarnation  as  stated  or  implied  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Many  will  heartily  agree  with  the  opinion  that 
there  could  not  have  been  found  at  the  time  of  the  Coun¬ 
cils  better  words  in  which  to  embody  their  decisions, 
and  it  is  literally  true  that  no  subsequent  theologian  has 
ever  suggested  anything  better.  The  rock  upon  which 
most  modern  writers  who  attempt  to  improve  on  the  old 
terminology  split  is  the  effort  to  express  a  divine  Incar¬ 
nation  “in  a  real  and  full  manhood”  (pp.  220,  221). 

After  a  full  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  Christ,  Bishop  Gore  takes  up  the  question  of  Sin  and 
Atonement  as  involved  in  our  belief  in  Christ.  He  is 
particularly  strong  in  his  criticisms  of  modem  denials 
of  sin,  but  he  is  not  so  satisfactory  in  his  positive  state- 
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merits.  His  view  of  sin  involves  a  discussion  of  Genesis  3, 
on  which  he  takes  a  decidedly  critical  line,  saying  that 
the  story  of  the  fall  is  symbolical,  not  historical  (p.  274) . 
He  has  a  curious  reason  for  this  refusal  to  regard  the 
story  in  Genesis  as  history,  “because  we  cannot  penetrate 
the  mists  of  ages”  (p.  278),  just  as  though  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  set  aside  everything  that  is  prehistoric.  Surely 
if  a  narrative  is  “symbolical”  it  may  still  be  the  literal, 
even  though  pictorial,  expression  of  actual  facts.  With 
his  characteristic  frankness  in  regard  to  critical  matters. 
Bishop  Gore  admits  without  doubt  that  St.  Paul  believed 
in  Adam  as  a  person,  but  that  we  cannot  easily  so  do 
(p.  278).  Most  people  will,  I  imagine,  prefer  to  follow 
the  Apostle  rather  than  his  modem  commentator. 

The  Bishop’s  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  book;  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means 
true  to  the  full  New  Testament  revelation.  It  is  all  to 
the  good  that  he  criticizes  the  moral  theories  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  observe  his 
criticism  of  Moberly,  whose  ecclesiastical  affinities  were 
identical  with  his  own.  It  is  salutary  and  deeply  impres¬ 
sive  to  observe  the  Bishop’s  comment  on  Dr.  Rashdall, 
who  is  said  to  labor  in  vain  “to  dislodge  from  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Christian  tradition  the  belief  which  is  so  prom¬ 
inent  and  indisputable  throughout  the  New  Testament” 
(p.  293).  It  is  also  abundantly  worth  while  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  a  point  that  should  never  be  overlooked  in  our 
discussions  of  the  Atonement  that  “in  no  district  of  theol¬ 
ogy  is  the  contrast  so  marked  between  the  hesitating  and 
critical  attitude  displayed  towards  these  intellectual  theo¬ 
ries  of  atonement  which  individual  scholars  have  striven 
to  formulate,  and  the  wholehearted  acceptance  of  the  fact 
by  the  great  body  of  the  faithful  in  all  ages”  (pp.  293, 
294).  This  is  a  reminder  of  some  words  by  that  great 
scholar,  the  late  Dr.  Denney,  that  the  evangelist  is  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  doctrine,  that  no  truth  can  be  accepted 
which  is  incapable  of  being  used  in  evangelistic  work. 
But  on  the  constructive  side  of  the  Atonement  Bishop 
Gore  is  almost  entirely  unconvincing.  He  rejects  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  vicarious  punishment  and  any  idea  of  divine  alien¬ 
ation  from  Christ,  even  though  he  is  faced  with  the  words 
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on  the  Cross  and  the  great  Pauline  statement  in  2  Cor. 
5:21.  He  also  speaks  curiously  of  Christ  ^'making  rep¬ 
aration”  and  “winning”  forgiveness  with  us,  though  nei¬ 
ther  idea  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Even  allow¬ 
ing  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  “vicar¬ 
ious  punishment”  yet,  as  the  Bishop  himself  allows,  the 
vicarious  element  is  in  the  Atonement  and  has  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  What  it  may  be  asked,  was  “vicarious,” 
that  is,  in  our  stead,  or  on  our  behalf,  in  Christ’s  suffer¬ 
ings?  Then,  too,  such  words  as  ransom  and  propitiation 
and  the  preposition  “instead  of,”  call  for  proper  explana¬ 
tions,  and  they  do  not  obtain  them  here.  To  speak  of 
“reparation”  and  “winning”  is  to  import  into  the  New 
Testament  what  is  not  found  there.  The  Bishop  is  too 
much  enslaved  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  position  to  be  able 
to  give  the  Atonement  proper  treatment.  To  him  and  his 
school  the  sacraments  are  the  extensions  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  instead  of,  as  in  the  New  Testament,  applications  of 
the  Atonement,  and  this  fact,  which  will  doubtless  be  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  next  volume,  judging  from  past  works  of  the 
Bishop,  inevitably  colors  his  view  of  the  Atonement.  It 
is  necessary  to  get  free  from  the  trammels  of  “Catholi¬ 
cism”  to  be  able  to  understand  and  state  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement.  So  also  with  the  doctrine  of  Justifica¬ 
tion,  from  the  Bishop’s  days  in  India  he  has  never  grasped 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  God  justifying  the  ungodly,  but 
is  compelled  to  speak  more  than  once  of  what  he  used 
to  call  “justification  by  anticipation,”  the  germ  theory  of 
Justification  against  which  Orr  wrote  so  ably  years  ago 
in  his  “Christian  View.” 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  with  a  general  conservative 
attitude  to  the  New  Testament,  Bishop  Gore  from  time  to 
time  deals  very  freely  with  his  materials.  Thus  Mat¬ 
thew  is  said  to  “heighten  the  apocalyptic  colouring  of  our 
Lord’s  discourses”  (p.  147) ,  and  in  regard  to  the  “imme¬ 
diately”  of  Matthew  24:29,  the  Bishop  says  “there  was 
certainly,  I  think,  mistake  somewhere,”  while  of  another 
section  in  St.  Matthew  he  says  it  “appears  to  be  ante¬ 
dated”  (p.  152).  In  regard  to  the  entry  of  the  demons 
into  the  swine,  he  suggests  that  the  supposed  permission 
given  by  our  Lord  was  “a  misinterpretation  on  the  part  of 
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the  disciples”  (p.  189) .  It  would  be  useful  to  know  how 
all  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  any  real  doctrine  of  in¬ 
spiration.  For  if  inspiration  is  compatible  with  inaccuracy 
(p.  41) ,  where  are  we  to  draw  the  line,  and  how  far  may 
error  go? 

Bishop  Gore’s  critical  position  in  regard  to  the  Old 
Testament  is  well  known,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  just 
where  he  was  in  his  “Lux  Mundi”  days  of  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  not  apparently  having  read  anything  on  the 
conservative  side  during  recent  years.  He  is  actually 
able  to  speak  of  the  terminology  of  polytheism  as  slightly 
tainting  the  Old  Testament  at  its  earliest  levels  (p.  11), 
and  he  rejects  the  idea  that  our  Lord’s  use  of  Psalm  110 
carries  with  it  Davidic  authorship.  He  has  evidently  not 
considered  Dr.  Gifford’s  fine  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Here  and  there  the  Bishop’s  ecclesiastical  predilections 
appear.  Baptism  is  said  to  “convey”  salvation  (p.  261) 
as  the  “instrument”  (p.  290),  though  he  does  not  say 
whether  this  conveyance  and  instrumentality  means  a 
channel,  as  men  of  his  school  hold,  or  whether  it  is  legal, 
a  legal  conveyance  or  instrument,  as  the  New  Testament 
clearly  teaches.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  welcome 
expressions  of  frankness  in  regard  to  Church  matters 
that  give  ground  for  hope  that  the  third  volume  of  the 
series  which  is  yet  to  appear  will  contain  some  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  severe  and  unbending  “Catholicism”  which 
has  characterized  the  writer’s  previous  works.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  what  has  mostly  harmed  the  Church  was 
the  bitterness  of  Cyril  rather  than  that  of  Nestorius 
(p.  212),  and  it  is  said  “that  the  Church  made  many 
mistakes  in  its  haste  and  corrected  them  somewhat  pain¬ 
fully  at  its  leisure”  (p.  201).  This  admission  will  carry 
the  Bishop  pretty  far  if  he  allows  it  full  influence. 

But  the  strongest  and  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  large 
section  which  deals  with  the  Incarnation.  On  this  the 
teaching  is  eminently  satisfying  to  mind  and  heart  and 
its  presentation  of  the  doctrine  makes  the  book  in  this 
respect  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  in  recent  days. 
Both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  New  Testament  and  also 
from  that  of  Christian  experience,  the  conclusions  drawn 
are  the  only  right  and  indeed  the  only  possible  ones.  To 
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all  that  is  here  said  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  Christian 
thought  and  devotion  will  respond  with  thankfulness  and 
heartiness,  and  if  it  were  only  possible  that  this  theme 
could  be  issued  separately  from  the  weaker  and  far  less 
satisfactory  treatment  of  sin  and  the  Atonement,  the 
book  would  be  received  with  abundant  gratitude. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

On  What  Authority.?  By  E.  A.  Knox,  D.D.  New  York. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  8vo.,  pp.  x,  284.  $2.50. 

The  author  resigned  the  Bishopric  of  Manchester  about 
two  years  ago,  after  a  long  life  of  service  which  crowned  ’ 
a  career  at  Oxford  of  unusual  scholarship  and  outstand¬ 
ing  intellectual  ability.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  very 
touchingly  stated  in  his  own  words.  He  wishes  to  put 
“on  record  the  extent  to  which  the  faith  of  boyhood  has 
been  affected,  for  better  or  worse,  in  one  who  finds  him¬ 
self  in  the  evening  of  life  still  profoundly  attached  to 
the  Evangelical  teaching  in  which  he  was  brought  up.” 
He  aims  at  helping  those  “who  wish  to  reason  out  for 
themselves  the  faith  that  is  in  them  because  they  seriously 
believe  in  the  duty  of  honouring  God  with  all  their  mind 
as  well  as  with  all  their  heart  and  soul”  (p.  IX).  It  is 
delightful  to  read  his  personal  testimony  that  he  is  still, 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  “not  far  from  where  he  was,  when 
the  first  cold  blasts  of  doubt  assailed  him,  when  reading 
for  his  degree  examinations”  (p.  2).  But  he  does  not 
thereby  mean  that  “the  researches  and  discoveries  of  the 
last  half  century  have  been  labour  lost”  (p.  3) ,  and  so  he 
endeavours  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  question  of 
authority  for  faith,  considered  in  the  light  thrown  by 
various  forms  of  research  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

He  then  passes  in  review  the  various  kinds  of  authority, 
starting  with  the  Authority  of  Christ.  This  point  is 
both  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
the  book.  He  shows  that  behind  the  New  Testament  is 
Christ  Himself  (p.  17).  In  this  connection  Bishop  Knox 
provides  an  able  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  death 
of  Christ  as  an  Atonement.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
subject,  and  the  treatment  is  so  thoroughly  in  accord 
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with  the  New  Testament  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
contrasting  it  with  the  far  less  satisfactory  discussion 
in  Bishop  Gore’s  new  book. 

Two  chapters  discuss  “The  Christ  of  Fact  and  Fiction,” 
in  which  modem  methods  of  estimating  the  personality 
of  our  Lord  are  subjected  to  acute  and  severe  criticism. 
Bishop  Knox  discusses  H.  G.  Wells,  T.  H.  Green,  Eucken, 
and  Rashdall  with  rare  insight,  and  the  criticism  of  each 
is  frank,  penetrating,  and  abundantly  satisfying.  These 
two  chapters  are  splendid,  and  should  be  studied  by  all. 
As  an  example  the  argument  against  Rashdall  is  worth 
quoting.  After  showing  that  his  position  is  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  personality  of  Christ,  Bishop  Knox  says 
that  it  is  only  possible  to  accept  the  Dean’s  view  by 
minimizing  the  difference  between  God  and  man,  and 
then  comes  this  important  statement: 

“There  is  a  point  at  which  the  distinction  between  the 
two  natures  is  definite  and  admits  of  no  sort  of  confusion. 
It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  worship  God ;  it  is  sinful  to  wor¬ 
ship  man.  Is  it  our  duty,  or  is  it  sinful,  to  worship  Jesus 
Christ?  To  this  question  there  is  apparently  no  answer 
in  Dr.  Rashdall’s  paper”  (p.  62). 

Chapters  on  the  “Enduring  Authority  of  Christ,” 
“Authority  and  Personality,”  “The  Authority  of  the  Son 
of  Man,”  follow  in  which  will  be  found  many  illumi¬ 
nating,  and  acute  truths,  concluding  with  the  true  and 
convincing  comment  that 

“The  trouble  of  modem  criticism  is  that  it  has  left  no 
room  for  a  world  revolutionizing  Personality.  There  is 
no  life,  no  force,  no  authority  in  the  Jesus  whom  it  pre¬ 
sents  to  us.  It  gives  us  Christologies,  but  no  Christ,  ideas, 
but  no  driving,  world-compelling  power”  (p.  117). 

The  attitude  of  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament  is  con¬ 
sidered  next,  and  in  connection  with  this  some  fine  and 
true  things  are  said,  but  it  is  argued  that  our  Lord’s 
use  of  the  Old  Testament  was  limited  to  the  book  as  a 
spiritual  authority,  and  it  is  maintained  this  is  the  only 
way  we  can  recognize  it  as  authoritative  today.  The 
relation  of  this  to  inaccuracy  is  frankly  discussed,  and 
it  is  urged  that  we  cannot  count  minute  inaccuracy  as 
destroying  the  character  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  divine 
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message  (p.  159).  But,  of  course,  everything  depends 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  “minute,”  and  upon  the 
question  whether  inaccuracy  is  compatible  with  divine 
authority  and  inspiration.  The  discussion  of  modem  Old 
Testament  criticism  is  able  and  penetrating.  Bishop 
Knox  puts  his  finger  on  the  vital  points  of  the  question 
and  shows  the  utter  untenableness  of  the  modern  view. 
It  is  a  “consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished”  that  all 
students  and  ministers  could  read  this  short  and  yet  acute 
presentation  and  criticism  of  the  modern  view  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  its  full  and  telling  points.  Here  is  one 
which  shows  the  line  the  Bishop  adopts: 

“Dr.  Kennett,  in  his  article  on  Israel  in  Hastings*  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Ethics  and  Religion,  in  the  first  thirty  col¬ 
umns,  quite  honestly  but  a  little  naively,  100  times  uses 
such  phrases  as  ‘perhaps,*  ‘possibly,*  ‘probably,*  ‘not 
improbably,*  ‘may  have  been,*  ‘appears  to  be,*  etc.  etc. 
This  is  not  history,  and  to  anchor  religion  upon  so  doubt¬ 
ful  a  record  of  progressive  revelation  is  surely  a  hazard¬ 
ous  experiment.** 

Two  chapters  are  given  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  in  this  connection  the  question  of  inspiration 
is  discussed.  It  is  really  difficult  to  understand  the 
Bishop*s  point  of  view  here.  He  says  that  the  Bible  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  “direct  and  immediate 
communications  from  God,**  because  speech  is  a  medium 
which  may  be  misunderstood  and  has  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  language  and  mentality  of  the  hearer.  Thus,  in 
view  of  the  language  in  which  the  words  were  spoken, 
then  translated  and  copied,  to  say  nothing  of  the  outlook 
and  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written, 
there  are  so  many  media  before  they  reach  our  spirit  that 
the  character  of  the  command  must  necessarily  be  quali¬ 
fied  (p.  199).  For  all  these  reasons  the  Bishop  refuses 
to  speak  of  the  Bible  as  “an  infallible  book**  because  God 
alone  is  to  be  regarded  as  infallible  (p.  200).  He  also 
says  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  made  mistakes  about 
some  things,  but  about  one  thing  they  made  no  mistake, 
they  believed  that  God  was  using  them  to  deliver  a  mes¬ 
sage  about  Himself  (p.  208).  He  calls  it  the  “central 
error**  to  speak  of  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  when  it  always 
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has  been  the  medium  of  revelation  (p.  208).  Moreover, 
while  the  science  was  honest  in  its  day  and  the  facts  were 
honestly  recorded  “the  science  and  record  are  those  of 
fallible  men”  (p.  209).  All  this  is  decidedly  puzzling 
because,  obviously,  people  will  ask  how  we  are  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  truth  and  error,  because  if  where  we 
can  verify  the  Bible,  it  is  proved  to  be  incorrect,  how 
can  we  trust  it  when  it  speaks  of  the  things  which  are 
revealed  and  which  are  beyond  our  verification?  The 
Bishop  will  not  allow  that  the  Bible  is  even  the  record  of 
a  revelation  (p.  209).  We  could  earnestly  desire  fuller 
light  from  the  Bishop  on  this  subject  of  the  Bible,  espe¬ 
cially  because  the  treatment  is  so  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  book  and  seems  to  indicate  a  serious  and  dangerous 
weakening.  There  is  a  significant  and  welcome  criticism 
of  Peake's  Commentatory  which  is  much  to  the  point. 

Chapters  follow  on  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  and 
nothing  could  be  finer  than  Bishop  Knox’s  Roman  and 
High  Anglican  position  and  his  presentation  of  the  New 
Testament  Protestant  view.  This  is  all  the  more  impres¬ 
sive  and  enjoyable  as  coming  from  a  Bishop  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church. 

The  closing  chapter  deals  with  the  Authority  of  Con¬ 
science,  and  again  the  reader  feels  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a  man  of  masculine  mind  and  deep  spiritual  experience. 
Conscience  is  dealt  with  in  relation  to  revelation,  the 
Church,  and  the  world. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  book  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  subject  of  Authority.  In  regard  to  our  Lord’s  use 
of  the  Old  Testament,  we  feel  that  the  Bishop’s  position 
is  at  once  untenable  and  perilous,  and  as  to  what  he  says 
about  inspiration,  if  we  have  properly  understood  the 
matter,  we  entirely  disagree  with  his  position,  feeling 
convinced  that  it  is  essentially  subversive  of  the  very 
authority  of  Scripture  which  he  claims  to  emphasize  and 
support.  But  apart  from  these  serious  weaknesses,  the 
book  is  perfectly  admirable,  truly  forcible,  and  beyond 
all  question  convincing. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 
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The  Social  Implications  of  Christianity.  By  John 

Lee.  London.  Student  Christian  Movement,  8vo.,  pp.  x, 

149. 

The  emphasis  on  Social  Christianity  so  widely  preva¬ 
lent  today  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  time,  and  when  the 
subject  is  discussed  along  right  lines  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  and  welcome.  The  present  work  con¬ 
sists  of  a  practical  survey  of  the  economic  bearings  and 
implications  of  Christianity.  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
who  contributes  a  preface,  says  that  the  author  is  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  by  training  and  position  for  the  task  he  sets 
out  to  accomplish.  His  experience  at  the  head  of  a  large 
government  business  has  “enabled  him  to  review  from  a 
practical  standpoint  his  lifelong  study  of  the  Christian 
ethics  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  sound  economic  the¬ 
ory.”  In  the  course  of  eight  most  interesting  chapters, 
the  author  surveys  the  chief  points  of  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  situation,  and  his  main  comments  and  criticism  are 
fair,  balanced,  and  on  the  whole  convincing.  As  the 
Bishop  well  says,  Mr.  Lee  “does  not  underrate  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  an  applied  Christianity ;  but  he  is  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  social  and  economic  practice  ought  to  be 
and  can  be  ruled  by  the  Christian  law.”  Mr.  Lee  rightly 
recognizes  that  “at  the  very  heart  of  historic  Christianity 
is  the  necessity  for  realizing  it  in  practice,”  though,  of 
course,  this  realization  is  necessarily  limited  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  work  to  the  social  system.  It  must  be  frankly  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  general  idea  of  Christianity  set  forth  here 
is  not  adequate  to  the  New  Testament.  Thus  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  an  improved 
social  order,  and  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  is  described 
as  that  of  “historic  Catholicism,”  whatever  that  means. 
A  truer  statement  would  be  “New  Testament  Christian¬ 
ity.”  He  speaks  of  the  “altar,”  though  the  Church  of 
England  never  uses  that  term  of  the  Lord’s  Table,  and 
he  is  very  partial  to  the  Guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  sees  the  fundamental 
peril  connected  with  the  monasteries.  A  reading  of  Mr. 
Coulton  would  balance  and  correct  this.  The  most  serious 
criticism  to  be  passed  on  the  book  is  its  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  of  sin  and  the  constant  need  of  individual 
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regeneration  and  transformation  if  we  are  to  have  a 
proper  society.  Much,  perhaps  most,  that  is  said  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  but  it  presupposes  a  condition  of  society  which  is 
not  in  accordance  with  fact.  The  trouble  with  this,  as 
with  most  books  on  social  religion,  is  that  nothing  is 
made  of  the  fundamental  principle,  “ye  must  be  bom 
again.”  These  books  are  written  for  the  “not  yet  born 
again.”  There  are  two  or  three  points  which  are  very 
strange  and  suggest  that  the  author  is  not  quite  as  fa¬ 
miliar  as  he  should  be  with  the  New  Testament.  Two 
passages  are  wrongly  quoted,  and  this  is  surely  surpris¬ 
ing,  “The  Apostles  in  the  Upper  Room  waited  for  Pente¬ 
cost  with  manifest  sorrow,  if  not  despair,  for  the  Ascen¬ 
sion  like  the  Crucifixion  had  its  element  of  sore  disap¬ 
pointment”  (p.  54).  And  yet  we  are  told  that  after  the 
Ascension  the  disciples  returned  to  Jerusalem  “with  great 
joy.”  Then,  too,  what  is  the  warrant  for  saying  that  the 
division  of  goods  in  the  Acts  “was  largely  based  on  an 
immediate  expectancy  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord”  (p.  68) . 
Not  a  trace  of  this  is  found  in  the  narrative.  All  this  and 
more  besides  gives  the  impression  that  the  writer  is  not 
so  clear  about  essential  Christianity  as  he  is  about  the 
social  condition  of  the  present  day.  And  so  while  the 
book  can  be  recommended  for  its  many  admirable  sec¬ 
tions,  illuminating  criticism,  wise  counsels,  and  balanced 
discussions,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  suggesting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  another  book  together  with  this,  “The  Quest  of 
Industrial  Peace,”  by  Dr.  Clow,  where  a  fuller  and  truer 
presentation  of  Christianity  will  be  found,  and  therefore 
a  clearer  conception  of  its  social  implications. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

Impasse  or  Opportunity.  By  Malcolm  Spencer.  Lon¬ 
don.  Student  Christian  Movement.  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  120, 

3s  net. 

This  book  on  Christian  reunion  is  by  a  non-Episcopal 
English  Christian,  one  who  would  be  described  by  Angli¬ 
cans  as  a  Nonconformist,  and  by  himself  as  a  Free 
Churchman.  The  subject  is  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  Lambeth  proposals  of  1920.  The  writer’s  attitude  is 
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deeply  interesting  in  view  of  his  Church  connection  be¬ 
cause  he  reveals  an  unusual  degree  of  insight  into  other 
positions  than  his  own  and  an  equally  strong  sympathy 
with  them.  He  believes  that  the  Lambeth  Appeal  has 
opened  a  door  ot  great  opportunity,  and  he  hopes  that 
his  book  will  “open  that  door  a  little  wider.”  After  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  that  the  Lambeth  pronouncement 
was  charged  with  great  hope,  he  points  out  the  danger 
that  discussion  may  swing  back  to  old  and  stale  contro¬ 
versy  instead  of  proceeding  to  new  and  more  hopeful 
phases.  He  therefore  makes  some  interesting  and  val¬ 
uable  propositions  which  deserve  special  attention  from 
both  sides.  There  are,  however,  certain  things  which 
need  to  be  noted  if  the  book  is  to  have  its  proper  effect 
in  various  quarters.  It  is  written  with  the  conviction  that 
what  may  be  called  the  High  Church  view  is  the  true 
and,  indeed,  the  only  Anglican  position.  Mr.  Spencer  is 
wholly  without  the  consciousness  that  there  is  an  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  standpoint  which  represents  more  nearly 
the  position  of  the  Reformers  than  anything  else  does. 
This  tends  to  vitiate  his  arguments  for  Evangelicals,  for 
they  cannot  help  realizing  that  he  is  endeavoring  to  deal 
with  Rome,  as  Rome  appeals  to  High  Churchmen.  But  a 
dominant  school  of  any  Church  is  not  necessarily  the 
truest  one,  and  what  he  calls  Anglican  principles,  those 
on  which  he  bases  his  arguments,  are  repudiated  by  Evan¬ 
gelicals  as  not  Anglican  at  all.  Mr.  Spencer  is  quite  con¬ 
scious  of  an  Evangelical  position,  but  he  certainly  does 
not  face  the  issues  of  it  (p.  45).  He  rightly  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  Lambeth  Appeal  links  Nonconformity  for  the 
first  time  in  definite  terms  with  every  other  branch  of 
Christ’s  Church,  but  he  is  silent  about  the  fact  that  since 
Lambeth  some  representative  High  Churchmen  have  re¬ 
pudiated  this  position  as  untrue  and  impossible.  Then, 
too,  it  is  a  pity  that,  like  many  Americans,  he  puts  in  anti¬ 
thesis  the  “Catholic”  and  “Protestant”  positions,  when  the 
only  antithesis  to  Protestant  is  Roman  Catholic,  not  Cath¬ 
olic.  The  book  is  written  from  an  English  standpoint, 
where  the  Church  of  England  may  be  said  to  dominate  the 
situation.  This  is  altogether  different  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  where  the  Episcopal  Church, 
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though  important,  is  only  about  seventh  in  numerical 
order.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  American  Christians 
will  consider  Mr.  Spencer’s  discussion  as  very  largely  a 
beating  of  the  air,  though  the  book  is  eminently  worth 
the  careful  consideration  of  all  readers.  The  crux  of  the 
position  is  assuredly  the  question  of  “Orders,”  and  though 
Mr.  Spencer  sees  this,  he  takes  a  view  of  Episcopacy 
which  the  High  Churchman  with  whom  he  associates  in 
Oxford  would  refuse  to  accept.  His  practical  suggestions 
are  particularly  interesting,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  they 
are  entirely  impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
would  satisfy  nobody,  and  his  view  of  High  Churchman- 
ship  will  not  stand  the  test,  either  of  Scripture,  the 
English  Prayer  Book,  or  of  Free  Church  history  and 
opinion.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Spencer’s  position  is  ren¬ 
dered  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by  the  fact  that  the 
Student  Movement  which  he  represents  is  hopelessly  in¬ 
volved  by  its  association  during  recent  years  with  High 
Churchmen  and  by  its  aloofness,  to  say  the  least,  from 
that  Evangelical  Churchmanship  which  characterized  its 
earliest,  and  I  believe  its  best  days.  I  happen  to  know 
that  one  representative  and  leading  High  Churchman  at¬ 
tended  the  Swanwick  Conferences  every  July  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  interesting  the  “boys”  in  a  “Catholic  direction.” 
If  Mr.  Spencer  would  only  face  the  question  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Anglicanism,  he  would  find  much  of  his  book  un¬ 
necessary,  while  from  the  standpoint  of  High  Church¬ 
manship,  he  will  come  to  find,  if  he  has  not  already  found, 
his  position  impossible.  But  the  spirit  of  the  book  is 
delightful,  and  in  spite  of  criticisms  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Evangelical  standpoints,  it  is  eminently  worthy 
of  attention  as  a  contribution  to  the  subject  of  reunion. 
It  will  show  High  Churchmen  how  far  some  (perhaps 
only  a  few)  Free  Churchmen  are  ready  to  go.  From  my 
standpoint,  as  an  Evangelical  Churchman,  most  of  what 
is  written  here  is  unnecessary,  because  with  many  others, 
I  hold  that  there  is  no  need  for  reordination,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  real  difficulty  in  the  interchange  of  pulpits  and  in 
general  intercourse  between  Episcopal  and  non-Episcopal 
Churches. 


W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 
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The  Religious  Consciousness.  A  Psychological 

Study.  By  James  Bissett  Pratt,  Ph.D.  Pp.  488.  New 

York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1921. 

This  is  a  book  which  has  been  for  some  time  before  the 
public  and  certainly  ought  on  its  merits  to  have  by  now 
an  established  reputation.  The  thinking  is  dear  but  by 
no  means  superficial.  The  style  is  attractive.  And  the 
work,  though  dealing  with  many  abstruse  problems,  is 
a  most  readable  one. 

This  is  a  discussion  which  will  provoke  thought.  Pos¬ 
sibly  readers  who  are  zealous  for  religion  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  complain  that  their  enthusiasm  is  needlessly 
chilled.  But  those  who  persevere  to  the  end — ^a  task  which 
is  not  difficult — will,  we  think,  be  pretty  well  satisfied 
with  the  final  conclusions. 

The  first  douche  of  cold  water  comes  when  the  author 
rules  out  the  supernatural  from  the  purview  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  (p.  37ff.).  We  are  not  sure  that  the  word  super- 
natural  is  the  best  one  to  use,  for  it  may' have  more  than 
one  meaning.  If  it  be  employed  as  equivalent  to  miracu¬ 
lous,  if  the  question  is  whether  the  scientist  can  recog¬ 
nize  actions  of  the  divine  will,  above  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature,  producing  results  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  second  causes — that  raises  a  very  debatable  issue 
with  which  an  investigation  like  this  need  not  be  com¬ 
plicated.  But  if  the  question  is  whether  this  same  scien¬ 
tist  can,  with  the  data  at  his  disposal,  prove  that  we  live 
under  a  spiritual  system,-  that  the  God  who  is  demanded 
by  the  religious  nature  is  real,  immanent  in  the  world 
but  superior  to  it — ^this  wider  conception,  as  is  allowed 
by  our  authority,  presents  the  matter  under  another  as¬ 
pect.  We  shall  be  concerned  then  not  merely  with  gaps 
and  unexplained  facts  but  especially  with  the  contents 
and  significance  of  the  mental  data.  The  essential  query 
is.  Does  the  student  of  psychological  phenomena  find  in 
these  phenomena  meanings  and  thoughts  and  cravings  to 
which  the  Father  in  heaven  is  the  only  answer,  does  the 
intellectual  and  moral  side  of  man  demand  for  its  ex¬ 
planation  a  supreme  Sprit  who  is  holy  and  loving?  No 
definition  of  religion,  and  certainly  not  the  one  proposed 
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in  this  work  (p.  2) ,  can  well  cover  the  facts  with  which 
it  deals  without  carrying,  at  least  provisionally,  such  a 
theistic  implication. 

The  author,  however,  shows  no  hostility  to  such  con¬ 
clusions.  His  position,  as  we  understand  it,  amounts 
merely  to  a  limitation  of  the  field  of  Psychology.  It  must 
deal  with  phenomena  as  phenomena.  And  finality  for 
metaphysical  inferences  which  might  be  drawn  under  this 
restriction  is  not  claimed — or  rather  it  is  definitely  re¬ 
jected.  Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  if  Psychology  is  to 
work  in  this  narrow  field  it  cannot  disprove  the  existence 
of  God,  nor  can  it  place  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  man 
of  faith.  It  has  shut  out  the  facts  on  which  faith  builds 
at  the  start  and  as  it  were  by  agreement.  No  one  need 
be  surprised  that  he  does  not  find  in  the  conclusion  what 
has  been  rigorously  excluded  from  the  premises.  Sir 
Robertson  Nicoll  tells  of  a  Scotsman  who  undertook  to 
demonstrate  that  the  grapes  of  his  native  land  were  better 
than  those  of  England.  He  began  by  saying,  “I  maun 
prcmeese  that  I  like  grapes  sour.” 

At  any  rate.  Professor  Pratt  may  be  acquitted  of  mak¬ 
ing  extravagant  assertions  about  the  assured  results 
achieved  by  Psychology.  Here  is  a  confession  which 
shows  candor  and  common  sense:  “The  ‘Laws  of  Psy¬ 
chology’  can  hardly  be  stated  explicitly  without  a  wink, 
and  I  sometimes  feel  that  modern  psychologists  are  in 
much  the  same  predicament  as  the  augurs  of  Cicero’s 
time.  .  .  .  Psychology,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  a  mixture 
of  two  sciences,  or  to  have  a  two-fold  subject  matter. 
It  is  in  part  a  description  of  certain  psychical  processes 
which  are  directly  connected  with  certain  physiological 
processes  and  which  therefore  obey  the  laws  of  the  bodily 
mechanism;  and  it  is  also  a  description  of  the  ivay  in 
which  persons  usually  think  and  acV'  (p.  456). 

Those  who,  notwithstanding  this  frank  admission,  are 
still  perturbed  by  the  author’s  limitation  of  the  field  of 
Psychology,  should  recall  the  admirable  illustration  by 
which  he  explains  the  relation  of  the  psychological  and 
the  mystic  view.  He  imagines  a  situation  in  which  the 
human  organisms  are  always  played  on  by  light,  but  in 
which  the  majority  of  men  are  blind  and  only  a  few  see. 
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“The  naive  seer,  innocent  of  the  ways  of  science,  might 
indeed  insist  that  he  saw  the  sun  and  not  merely  his  own 
sensations;  but  the  psychologist  would  assure  him  that 
he  mistook  his  sensations  for  something  objective,  that, 
in  fact,  he  was  substituting  interpretation  for  description, 
and  that  the  only  verifiable  and  scientific  fact  was  his 
sensations  of  light.  .  .  .  Both  the  seer  and  scientist  would 
be  right.  The  psychological  explanation  would  be  com¬ 
plete  (in  its  own  way  and  within  its  self-imposed  limits). 

.  .  .  And  yet  it  would  be  true  that  the  seer  saw  the  sun. 
May  it  then  perhaps  be  that  the  mystics  are  the  seers 
of  our  world,  and  that  whenever  they  open  the  eyes  of 
their  souls,  the  Eternal  Light  pours  in?”  (pp.  457-8). 

To  such  a  limitation  of  the  sphere  of  Psychology,  thus 
defined  and  hedged  about,  we,  at  least,  do  not  object.  It 
concerns  only  the  division  of  labor  among  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  thought,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  well  if  philo¬ 
sophic  and  metaphysical  problems  were  more  largely 
left  to  philosophers  and  metaphysicians.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  the  fence  thus  placed  about  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  enclosure  would  not  also  shut  out  the  external 
world,  except  as  the  body  is  considered  a  part  of  that 
external  world.  When  one  views  a  flower  one  can  think 
of  what  has  happened  merely  as  a  matter  of  “raised  eye¬ 
lids,  stimulated  retina,  afferent  impulse  in  the  optic 
nerves,  and  stimulation  of  the  visual  centers  in  the  occip¬ 
ital  lobes.”  The  illustration  given  above  may  be  taken 
literally.  Prof.  Pratt  indeed  seems  to  hold  that  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  material  things  stands  on  a  different  footing  from 
religious  knowledge  (Cf.  Note  pp.  38-39).  We,  for  our 
part,  think  Martineau  is  right  in  saying:  “There  is  as 
much  ground,  or  as  little,  for  trusting  to  the  report  of 
the  moral  faculty,  as  for  believing  our  perceptions,  in 
regard  to  the  external  world,  or  our  intellect,  respecting 
the  relations  of  number  and  dimension”  (Types  of  Ethical 
Theory,  Vol.  II,  p.  114). 

We  have  not  space  to  indicate  farther  the  wide  variety 
of  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  volume.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  have  here  a  most  stimulating  book.  We  do  not 
think  it  a  dangerous  one,  and  can  commend  it  very 
heartily.  J.  E.  Wishart. 
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The  Country  Faith.  By  Frederick  F.  Shannon,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Central  Church,  Chicago.  New  York.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1922.  Pp.  135.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  small  volume  of  very  fine  and  suggestive  sermons! 
The  title  is  taken  from  the  first  two  discourses,  the  text 
of  both  being,  “Speak  to  the  earth  and  it  shall  teach 
thee.”  Dr.  Shannon  evidently  has  a  Wordsworthian  love 
of  nature,  and  always  has  the  “sense  sublime  Of  something 
far  more  deeply  interfused.”  Most  preachers  put  too 
little  thought  and  fancy  into  their  sermons;  here,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  whose  faults  arise  chiefiy  from  fertility  of 
thought  and  exuberance  of  fancy.  The  style  is  sometimes 
in  need  of  pruning ;  occasionally  we  find  a  sentence  whose 
structure  is  imperfect ;  but  these  are  sins  of  the  full  mind, 
not  of  the  empty  one. 

The  thoroughly  evangelical,  and  even  evangelistic,  tone 
of  these  addresses  is  especially  impressive.  They  are 
modem  in  their  point  of  view  and  the  old  conventional 
phraseology  is  not  much  used  (they  are  all  the  better  for 
that),  but  they  ring  true  to  the  gospel.  We  have  been 
pleased  and  we  have  been  helped  by  the  reading  of  this 
book.  J.  E.  WiSHART. 

Great  Philosophical  Problems.  By  James  Lindsay, 
D.D.  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.  Pp.  281.  1922.  Price  10/6. 

Milton  asked  the  muse  to  find  him  “fit  audience,  though 
few.”  We  have  a  suspicion  that  the  author  of  these  pro¬ 
found  and  scholarly  papers  had  a  similar  feeling  as  he 
published  them.  They  give  the  reader  the  compliment 
of  expecting  hard  thinking  from  him,  and  may  very  pos¬ 
sibly  therefore  be  “caviare  to  the  general,”  but  the  intel¬ 
lectual  exertion  demanded  is  good  for  the  soul. 

It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that,  while  this  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  work,  it  is  really  intended  to  serve  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  volume  to  the  larger  “Philosophical  System  of 
Idealism,”  giving  more  extended  treatment  to  some  of  the 
subjects  there  dealt  with.  Three  of  these  essays  are  here 
published  for  the  first  time;  the  others  are  republished 
from  various  reviews,  the  discussion  of  “The  Ethics  of 
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Some  Modern  World  Theories”  having  appeared  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

The  book  deals  with  some  of  the  greatest  problems  with 
which  the  human  mind  can  grapple.  The  first  chapter 
takes  up  the  whole  question  of  value  judgments — espe¬ 
cially  that  which  is  concerned  with  Truth.  Some  other 
titles  that  show  the  fundamental  character  of  the  work 
are  “The  Ethical  Value  of  Individuality,”  “The  Character 
of  Cognitive  Acts,”  “Philosophy  and  Faith.”  These  and 
other  papers  set  before  us  the  mature  conclusions  of  a  deep 
and  highly  trained  thinker  who  is  apparently  quite  at 
home  in  all  the  literature  of  Philosophy,  ancient  and 
modem.  The  arguments  are  metaphysical,  but  are 
strengthening  to  faith  and  hope  in  Gk)d. 

J.  E.  WiSHART. 

Old  Testament  History.  By  Frank  Knight  Sanders, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1922. 
Pp.  102.  Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  small,  neat  volume,  one  of  the  series  edited 
by  Drs.  Sanders  and  Sherman  on  “Life  and  Religion.” 
It  gives  a  survey  of  the  history  of  Israel  which  is  of 
necessity  brief  but  is  an  admirable  outline  study  of  the 
whole  period.  The  author’s  point  of  view  is  that  of  the 
advanced  school  of  criticism,  but  is  not  extremely  radical. 
This  book,  of  course,  does  not  give  all  that  is  needed  for 
a  mastery  of  the  subject,  but  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 

J.  E.  WiSHART. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Mind.  By  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  Atheran.  The  Westminster  Press.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  1922.  Pp.  179.  Price,  30  cents. 

This  is  a  brief  hand-book  on  Psychology,  being  Section 
Three  of  “Teaching  the  Teachers.”  A  cursory  turning 
of  its  pages  gives  us  a  very  favorable  impression  of  its 
contents.  It  is  popular  and  non-technical  in  its  forms  of 
statement,  qualities  which  ought  to  commend  it,  to  the 
beginner  especially.  Its  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  the 
mind,  its  immortality — and  in  general  the  religious  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  book — are  admirable.  J.  E.  Wishart. 


